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When the president of the District 
of Columbia library association noti- 
fied me at the same time of two honors 
extended by it, first in making me a life 
member by a very special construction, 
and second in asking me to speak on 
my first appearance as fellow-member, 
she suggested as a topic something by 
way of observations or lessons from 
recent trips abroad. International 
coéperation was mentioned as filling 
the bill, but this was thot a little re- 
mote to be of interest to junior libra- 
rians, and someone suggested that the 
education of librarians was now the 
burning local problem of real practical 
interest to the younger librarians. 

It was obvious, however, that very 
many, even of the younger members of 
this association did take a very lively 
interest in foreign librarians. More 
than this, it is in fact useful for the 
education of librarians that they 
should, however junior they may be, 
take an interest in foreign libraries, 
to know what they have contributed or 
may contribute to our own present- 
day practice. 

A compromise was made, therefore, 
on this title: International library co- 
operation and our local problems—by 
local problems meaning the education 
of local librarians, which is the livest 
of local topics to you, and union cata- 


1A paper read before the District of Columbia 
library association, November 17, 1926. 
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logs, which is, at the moment, the 
livest to me. 

Please remember that this talk is by 
request, illustrated from the speaker’s 
personal experience. If this point of 
view involves something of the auto- 
biographical method and the personal 
pronoun, please put the responsibility 
where it belongs—on the officers of 
your association. 

To begin with and since the purpose 
of the frequent trips to Europe, to 
which the president referred, was 
avowedly education in librarianship, 
perhaps I cannot do better than to ex- 
plain the theory of these journeys and 
the special reason for the most recent 
trips. If the method at this point 
sounds a little didactic, it is because 
what I have to say is the subject of a 
chapter in a forthcoming library text- 
book called “Library Management, 
—e University Practice, 1890- 

As a senior at Amherst, in 1880, 
under Mr Biscoe, now the dean of 
American teachers of library science, I 
began to lay out a course of education 
in librarianship. A little later this was 
developed, under the guidance of 
President Hartranft, of Hartford, one 
of the founders of the A. L. A., and the 
most encyclopedic of American libra- 
rians, who introduced Schmidt, Ebert, 
Schrettinger, Seizinger, Constantin, 
and the rest of the then existing au- 
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thorities on the accomplishments ne- 
cessary for a librarian. Under these 
guides, the course was extended into 
a program of studies extensive enough 
to last a lifetime or two. ° 

Among other absolutely necessary 
studies for a tolerable librarian, as laid 
down by these older authorities, were 
palaeography, diplomatics, numis- 
matics, sphragistics, epigraphy, typo- 
graphy, palaeotypography, bibliothe- 
cology, cartography, calligraphy, poly- 
history, encyclopaedics, and a lot of 
minor matters warranted to stagger 
the courage of an ambitious youngster. 
It was Dr Hartranft’s wish that I 
should teach bibliology (and I did this 
as associate professor for five years) 
and later should become professor of 
heuristics. Happily, my then chief was 
also a master of Anglo-Saxon, with 
one of the best Anglo-Saxon libraries 
of the time, and had no objection to 
translating these jaw-breaking sciences 
into the sciences of handwriting, of in- 
scriptions, of printing, of books, of in- 
cunabula, of seals, of engravings, of 
coins and medals, of maps, and of the 
method of research. 

As there was little material in Amer- 
ica at that time for intensive study of 
manuscripts or, indeed, of any of these 
matters, with the encouragement of 
Dr Hartranft, I fell into the habit of 
using the four months’ vacation for the 
study of European libraries, old book 
sellers, source books, and aids to re- 
search, manuscripts, and whatever 
there was bibliological that could bet- 
ter be studied abroad than at home, 
and taking as a way for the better 
study of the methods of using libraries 
two or three narrow lines of research 
work which required much actual use 
of research books and manuscripts and 


the frequenting of many book shops. ° 


When I went to Princeton in 1890, 
the principle of frequent bibliograph- 
ical journeys was accepted by the pres- 
ident of the trustee committee as part 
of a recognized policy, intended to 
keep fresh the user’s: point of view, to 
keep in touch with the needs of re- 
search workers, to study research aids 
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by reading the titles and handling all 
books in reading-room collections vis- 
ited, to study book sellers, new and 
old, for terms, prices, stock specialties, 
tricks, to study manuscripts for cata- 
loging and purchasing purposes, and 
to get enough knowledge of them for 
a little teaching of practical palae- 
ography as an aid to the research 
worker. Five or six thousand visits to 
book sellers and half as many to li- 
braries have proved highly stimulat 
ing, instructive as to library manage- 
ment and, I venture to think, finan- 
cially profitable to the library. I have 
no hesitation, therefore, in commend- 
ing to the younger librarians, as the 
first observation and lesson from trips 
abroad, old and new, the method of 
bibliographical travel as one of the 
most interesting and profitable meth- 
ods of education for librarianship. I 
add, however, that international li- 
brary travel is not the only or the most 
profitable kind for junior librarians and 
that it is a method already recognized 
and practiced by the library schools ds 
a part of training. Many library 
schools organize local trips—the Lon- 
don school goes to the continent of 
Europe each year. In Washington 
this bibliographical travel can be prof- 
itably practiced by street car, and you 
will find nothing better to stimulate 
your interest in library studies and 
give point to them than to lay out a 
course of visiting, covering every li- 
brary in Washington and repeating the 
visits to the best organized libraries 
frequently. Moreover, the modern 
steamship student tours put the finan- 
cial possibility of foreign travel, if not 
within the means of all, at least within 
the means of all who are fortunate as 
to their salaries and most of those who 
are fortunate in having a saving tem- 
perament. 

The particular motive for the series 
of recent journeys which have taken a 
part of each year since 1920 was the in- 
tensive study of methods looking to 
practical inter-university library codp- 
eration. For a dozen years the Prince- 
ton trustees had from time to time ex- 











pressly approved the principle that en- 
ergy devoted to the development of 
standardizing and _ waste-elimination 
methods thru codperation, was not 
only a legitimate use of university 
time and energy, but a financial possi- 
bility promising very large economies 
and justifying definite effort both to 
work out the methods and to operate 
the cooperation. 

For seven years preceding 1920, 
however, steadily and rapidly decreas- 
ing means per unit of service, and the 
consequently still faster decreasing 
means for overhead, called for every 
spare energy of the chief librarian and 
prevented very much _inter-library 
effort; but when, in 1920, means were 
available for a first-class executive as- 
sistant and an experienced university 
librarian proved available for the posi- 
tion (and later proved willing and 
eager to take the entire administrative 
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responsibilities of the ‘librarian, while 
the librarian himself became director. 
“in the Chicago and Harvard sense”) 
I withdrew entirely from the local ad- 
ministrative work, retaining only con- 
trol over general policies, teaching 
aspects, and this matter of codperative 
relations with. other university _li- 
braries. Circumstances soon permitted 
unloading also both local policies and 
local teaching responsibilities, except 
for a single course in palaeography, 
and left free for the exclusive task of 
working out methods for profitable 
university (and reference) library co- 
operation in the selection, purchase, 
storage, cataloging, lending and refer- 
ence (or information) service of books, 
and cooperation in the teaching of li- 
brarianship. 

To this, a busy six years has been 
almost exclusively given, with about 
one-fourth the time spent abroad. 

(Continued ) 





What the Public Wants: 


Some Recent Books of 


Popular Appeal’ 
Marilla Waite Freeman, librarian, Main library, Public library, Cleveland Ohio 


In his recent stimulating work, In- 
troduction to Organic Research, E. 
Emmet Reid remarks that “Every 
monkey has to start his investigations 
just where his father did, and there is 
little, if any, advance of knowledge in 
monkeydom. The total that a monkey 
can know is what one monkey can dis- 
cover, but a man may know all that 
others have found out and written 
down, plus what he adds.” 

“The man who does not avail him- 
self of books,” says Mr. Reid, “puts 
himself on a plane with the monkey 
who has to learn by his own experi- 
ments how to crack a coconut.” And 
how to crack the coconut of the world 
seems to be “what the public wants”; 
—to crack the coconut, to find out 
what is inside, and to extract the es- 





1Talk given on the library program, Palace of Edu- 
i Sesquicentennial Forum, Philadelphia, October 


sential milk. This notion, that the 
reader of today is intent as never be- 
fore on getting down to the basic 
reality of things, to the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the 
truth, seems to be the only explana- 
tion of the vast diversity and yet unity 
of the books which are today’s best 
sellers. 

You doubtless know that the most 
widely sold book of the present mo- 
ment—the booksellers have to kcep it 
in piles on their floors (and it costs 
five dollars), and the public libraries 
have hundreds of request cards wait- 
ing for it—is not a novel at all; it is 
Will Durant’s Story of Philosophy. A 
witty reviewer says of this deightful 
volume: [Durant] “treats an august 
row of marble busts [of famous philos- 
ophers] as tho they were guests who 
had just left the party. He must per- 
suade the other guests in convincing 
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sotto voce (Kant might come back for 
his galoshes) that in spite of certain 
admitted peculiarities the recently de- 
parted ones are really awfully good 
eggs when you get to know. them. A 
bit stiff on first acquaintance, but ab- 
solutely human underneath.” There 
you are—“absolutely human”—like 
ourselves, therefore with something to 
offer us. Perhaps some one of them— 
and Spinoza is Durant’s own favorite 
—may help us to crack our coconut, 
and solve our riddle of the universe. 
Equally astonishing a year ago, and 
steadily continuing to this day, was 
and is the popular demand for another 
huge volume, indeed two volumes, of 
philosophic trend, Count Hermann 
Keyserling’s Travel Diary of a Philos- 
opher. This is, to be sure, a travel 
record, but wholly subjective. It ex- 
plores the souls of countries rather 
than their surfaces. “Almost devoid 
of objective description,” says a sym- 
pathetic reviewer, “yet it leaves on the 
mind of the reader a curiously vivid 
and intimate sense of place, of the im- 
print that nature stamps on man. It 
is, of course, the pilgrimage of a 
philosopher around the world; ever 
toward the east. He takes us from the 
Mediterranean thru the Suez canal, 
the Red Sea and the Indian ocean to 
Ceylon, thence to India, thru the Far 
East—Burma and the Malay penin- 
sula—to China and Japan, across the 
Pacific to Hawaii, and thence to Amer- 
ica, from San Francisco to New York. 
Every region where he pauses, some- 
times for a few days, sometimes for 
weeks or months, evokes reflection, 
analysis, conclusions—not, as in the 
ordinary book of travel, upon the ma- 
terial aspects of nature or the material 
characteristics and conditions of liv- 
ing, but upon the souls and minds of 
the people as manifested in their re- 
ligion or expressed in their aesthetic 
and moral culture. It is in his amaz- 
ing self-identification with any and 
every manifestation of self-expression 
that Count Keyserling’s great power 
lies. In understanding and sympathy, 
he is able to transform himself into a 


Buddhist, a Brahmin, a Hindu, as he 
lingers among the shrines of Ceylon or 
shares the devotions of the pilgrims 
beside the Ganges. He is a Moham- 
medan as he contemplates the mosques 
and palaces of Delhi. He is a theoso- 
phist during his stay at Adyar, the 
headquarters of the Theosophical so- 
ciety. In China he accepts the moral 
dignity of the Confucian code and re- 
veals to us what the age-old practice 
of politeness will do to build up no- 
bility of soul. In Japan he discerns 
the idealism that ennobles the doc- 
trines of Shintoism. All these he sees, 
with Christianity, as spiritual forces, 
the ‘hidden nerves’ thru which the 
world-soul finds expression ; and as we 
look back upon this cumulative expo- 
sition we find that its achievement has 
been to present the beauty and the es- 
sential unity of our common humanity, 
and to offer the assurance of man’s 
ultimate power to know himself,” 

In my own copy of Keyserling, I 
wrote as one marginal note: “Com- 
pare Forster’s Passage to India”—an— 
other of last year’s best sellers, still 
in demand, a philosophical novel of 
great and subtle insight into the com- 
plex mass of peoples and religions 
which are India. E. M. Forster is an 
author who cannot be ignored in the 
search for the truth of things. Even 
in his lighter novels, such as _ that 
charming love-story, A Room with a 
View, one feels his tree of knowledge 
so rooted in the eternal verities that it 
can flower into gay and laughing 
blossoms at the top. In this respect, 
he reminds us of that gallant, witty 
and paradoxical soldier of the Lord, 
Gilbert K. Chesterton, whose latest 
book, The Everlasting Man, is de- 
scribed by William Lyon Phelps and 
others as an inspired work, 

Still another title to which Keyser- 
ling naturally brings us is Lewis 
Browne’s new book, which seems 
likely to rival in popularity the Story 
of Philosophy. Of This Believing 


World; a simple account of the great 
religions of mankind, one critic says: 
“The lucid style of Lewis Browne has 
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transformed the dry dust of a theo- 
logical subject into a sparkling, living 
story of all the great religious systems 
that have won the faith and loyalty 
of mankind. This Believing World is 
a humanization of comparative re- 
ligion, for which it accomplishes what 
Wells did for History and Will Durant 
for Philosophy.” For the seeker, the 
meat of this book is that tho he con- 
tinually questions, the author himself 
believes. Down all the long corridors 
of superstition and of faith, however 
dim, he sees at the end a light. 

If I seem to be lingering upon the 
literatures of philosophy and of re- 
ligion, it is because our friend the pub- 
lic too is lingering upon and clamoring 
for them, in ever increasing numbers. 
Ever since the publication of Papini’s 
Life of Christ, some three years ago, 
one and another book on these themes 
have held the top of the non-fiction 
best-seller lists, both in book stores 
and in public libraries. For many 
months past, it has been Bruce Bar- 
ton’s The Man Nobody Knows, shoul- 
dered now only a step down the list 
by the same author’s discovery of the 
Bible as The Book Nobody Knows. 
If there be a touch of arrogance in 
these titles, we forgive it quickly, for 
they have caught the eye of the man 
on the street, and re-centered attention 
upon the manhood of Jesus and the 
virility, the eternal modernity and ap- 
plicability of his words and of the book 
which if all men know of, all too few 
really know. 

It is not without reason that the 
American Library Association in 
choosing the various subjects with 
which its Reading with a Purpose book- 
lets should deal, selected four of them 
from the intimately human fields of 
religion and philosophy. These little 
reading courses are selected and com- 
piled in obedience to popular demand. 
It was because they attempt to fol- 
low “what the public wants” that one 
of them is on The Life of Christ, by 
Rufus M. Jones, “a professor of philos- 
ophy and a practicer of religion”; an- 
other on Religion in Everyday Life, 


by Wilfred T. Grenfell, practicer of re- 
ligion and medical science, a third on 
Philosophy, by Dr Alexander Meikle- 
john, teacher and student of the ques- 
tion “What does this world mean? 
What is it worth for us?” 

In each of these booklets, the sub- 
ject in hand is introduced by a brief 
and stimulating essay, and developed 
by the suggestion of a_ half-dozen 
books which will give the reader a 
first-hand knowledge of it. That these 
I have mentioned, and many others 
dealing with the basic facts and needs 
of life, have sold by the hundreds and 
thousands, seems to bear out the thesis 
that what the public wants is to know, 
and to know the truth, hoping that it 
shall make them free. Another of the 
most sought-for of these little book- 
lets is that on Psychology and Its Use, 
by Everett Dean Martin, director of 
People’s Institute, New York, lecturer 
in social psychology at Cooper Union. 
Mr Martin defines psychology as an 
attempt to gain a scientific under- 
standing of human nature. The dom- 
inant psychology of the moment is 
that of the behavioristic school—the 
objective study of human behavior 
rather than the subjective study of 
mental workings. In a recent book 
of popular appeal, Dorsey’s Why We 
Behave like Human Beings, we have an 
excellent exegesis of the behavioristic 
method, a large capsule of scientific 
knowledge, palatably coated in every- 
day language. 

As librarians know, the mere word, 
psychology, is a shibboleth to thou- 
sands, yes, millions it would seem, of 
seeking humans. Above the entrance 
to the psychological laboratory at 
Princeton University the builders have 
placed in Greek the words of Socrates, 
Know Thyself. Scientific self-knowl- 
edge is “what the public wants,” but 
with. the practical aim of applying that 
knowledge to the end of molding the 
self and its conditions nearer to the 
heart’s desire. The appearance upon 
the best-seller lists of many past 
months of such titles as Basil King’s 
Conquest of Fear, Dr Josephine A. 
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Jackson’s Outwitting Our Nerves, Dr 
Edgar J. Swift’s Psychology and the 
Day’s Work and his Business Power 
through Psychology is symptomatic of 
this eager desire to apply psychology 
to life. Even the perennial demand 
for the literature of such pseudo- 
sciences as astrology, numerology, 
palmistry, or the semi-science of so- 
called character analysis, springs from 
like sources, and need not distress us. 
For not all humans are at the same 
point of development, astronomy was 
astrology once, and each must find his 
mental and spiritual pabulum where 
he may. Not to hunger after knowl- 
edge at all would be the real tragedy. 
One of the greatest services rendered 
by Count Keyserling is the light which 
he throws upon the profound adapta- 
tion of each cult and religion to the 
nature and needs of those whom it 
expresses or serves. His emphasis on 
the occidental school of the so-called 
New Thought as a teaching specially 
adapted to the needs of the western 
world must give pause to those who 
have scorned this movement. 

This dead-setness after the truth of 
things and the interest in the psycho- 
logical approach to all subjects seem 
the two conditions, or the two-in-one, 
which determine the elevation to best 
sellerdom in all fields of literature, his- 
tory, biography, even fiction. In the 
field of natural science, the predom- 
inating interest is in the biological 
sciences, those which concern living 
organisms, especially man and his re- 
lation to the universe, rather than in 
the physical sciences. What seems an 
exception is the perennial interest in 
astronomy but even this may be trace- 
able to the age-old feeling of a mys- 
tical connection between man and the 
stars above him as he stands, ds Whit- 
man has it, “in silence, under the stars, 
in the huge and thoughtful night.” 

A recent book in this field which is 
attracting many readers is The Uni- 
verse of Stars, edited by Shapley and 


Payne. This book is an interesting 
experiment in the popularizing of 
science. It is based on radio talks 





given at the Harvard observatory by 
members of its staff. The authority of 
the subject matter is thus guaranteed, 
while the book retains to a great ex- 
tent the chatty, informal style of the 
original talks. 

The most important work of popu- 
lar science since the publication of the 
Outline of Science is undoubtedly the 
New Natural History, by the same au- 
thor, Professor J. Arthur Thomson. 
The “New” of the title is significant, 
and justified by the emphasis laid on 
the relations of organisms, plant and 
animal, to each other, and by its treat- 
ment of “animals not only as threads 
in the quivering web of life, but as 
personalities of a sort, which seek after 
well being, which even share in their 
own further evolution.” 

Bridging science and history are 
two new volumes inevitably destined 
for best-sellerdom ; The Ordeal of Civ- 
ilization by the now famous author of 
Mind in the Making, and The Con- 
quest of Civilization by Dr James H. 
Breasted. The Conquest of Civiliza- 
tion tells the story of the development 
of the human race from the Stone age, 
thru barbarism and up to the Roman 
Empire; an account of man’s efforts 
to civilize himself. The climb from 
the primitive dwellers in the lake vil- 
lages to the glorious time when cathe- 
drals raised their walls to proclaim a 
new social and intellectual era is re- 
corded step by step. James Harvey 
Robinson in his Ordeal of Civilization 
takes up the story from the period of 
the Roman Empire and goes on with 
the history of man as he lived and 
worked from day to day during the 
never ending battle to hold what he 
had of culture and enlightenment, and 
to gain new truth. More space is 
given to the discoveries of Pasteur and 
Lister, to Dante, to the art and cul- 
ture of various periods, than to war 
and kings. The beginnings of great 
movements in modern history are here 
outlined. 

The new history gets the facts, tells 
the truth about them, studies them in 
the light of the understanding of hu- 














man nature which psychology offers. 
This it is which is turning so many 
readers to the study of our’ own coun- 
try, its past and its present, and is 
putting high in the lists of popular fa- 
vor such a chronicle as Thomas Beer’s 
The Mauve Decade, that brilliant, 
ironic picture of the American nineties, 
whose glittering surface cannot ob- 
scure Mr Beer’s astonishing familiarity 
with the journals, newspapers and 
memoirs of the period, whence he has 
extracted his facts. 

For the period immediately follow- 
ing—the first quarter of the twentieth 
century—an equally popular chronicle 
of political and social America has 
been wrought by the pen of Mark Sul- 
livan, born journalist and philosopher, 
in his first installment of Our Times, 
The Turn of the Century. If not his- 
tory in the conventional sense, it is the 
stuff of which history is written. 

For the first time in educational his- 
tory, chairs of biography are being 
established in our colleges. One of 
our leading critics has declared that 
biography threatens to become the fa- 
vorite medium of self-expression in 
America. Ten pivotal figures at the 
turn of history are celebrated by Dr 
Ambrose W. Vernon, himself a teacher 
of biography at Dartmouth College, in 
one of the most popular of the Amer- 
ican Library Association’s booklets in 
its Reading with a Purpose series. Ever 
since Lytton Strachey set the new 
fashion of biography writing in his 
candid Queen Victoria, the old eulo- 
gistic type of biography has vanished, 
or rather is neglected by the public, 
while the modern biographer attempts 
to present a complex character truth- 
fully, in his habit as he lived, not al- 
ways as his wife or mother might wish 
him presented. Notable examples of 
the type are Claude G. Bowers’ Jeffer- 
son and Hamilton, Wandell and Min- 
nigerode’s Aaron Burr, Katherine An- 
thony’s frank and startling analysis of 
Catherine the Great, and the enchant- 
ing and penetrating psychographs of 
famous and infamous Americans from 
the pen of Gamaliel Bradford, Bare 
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Souls, Damaged Souls, and souls of 
the Wives of seven American men 
notable or notorious. 

Equally modern, equally candid, but 
touched with the creative interpreta- 
tive power of the poet, is Carl Sand- 
burg’s Abraham Lincoln: the Prairie 
Years. Told in words so simple and 
so flowing that it appeals to all ages, 
it is yet “a work of scholarship and 
of creative art. The highest praise it 
deserves—it is worthy of its subject. 
This is the real man—Lincoln—before 
he became an institution.” We believe 
this work of Carl Sandburg’s destined 
to live as one of the great American 
books. 

And what about the novel, do you 
say? Well, that is a whole story in 
itself, is it not? The novel we have 
always with us—it is always a best 
seller—bui perhaps never before have 
religion, puilosophy, biography and 
history run it so close a race. And 
when we ask what, in its novels, does 
the public want? we seem to find—on 
one side at least—our same answer: 
the truth, basic facts, what is life all 
about? and whither go we? It is not 
without significance that in the Cleve- 
land public library, and we doubt not 
in libraries all over the country, the 
novel for which hundreds of request 
cards are waiting, steadily month in 
and month out, is that grim two-vol- 
ume work of almost unrelieved real- 
ism, Theodore Dreiser’s An American 
Tragedy. By making his protagonist, 
Clyde Griffiths, a typical American 
youth, and his opponent the complex 
and well-nigh unconquerable forces of 
heredity and environment (the mod- 
ern equivalent to the Fates of Greek 
tragedy), Dreiser has translated this 
story of a weak and commonplace boy 
into an American epic comparable in 
power and understanding to Hardy’s 
Jude the Obscure or Dostoievsky’s 
The Brothers Karamazov. There is 
no smoothness, no cleverness of style 
in Dreiser, but the great human ten- 
derness and compassion of the man, 
in spite of all his word-heaviness and 
clumsiness, has somehow made this 
work a masterpiece. 
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Dreiser has no solution to offer. Few 
of the novelists have that. I heard 
Sherwood Anderson say of himself: 
“T remain an uncertain man seeking 
to know.” But the “seeking to know” 
is the quality he shares with the gen- 
eration which a recent poet has de- 
scribed as “this godless, God-hungry 
generation.” 

Now and then there does come in 
fiction the voice of one who seems to 
know. Such a voice is that of Anker 
Larsen, the great Danish writer, who 
in his recent prize novel The Philoso- 
pher’s Stone, finds upon the mystic 
stone the one word “Faith,” and thru 
the mouth of his chief protagonist de- 
clares: “There is a God for everyone 
who needs him.” And in his second 
novel, Martha and Mary, and for his 
future work, he declares his motto to 
be: “The temporal and the eternal 
are enamored of each other—let them 
be united.” 


I have said nothing, as you see, of 
the great mass of what the critics call 
“escape literature”; the thriller, the 
“western,” as we librarians call them, 
the gentlemen who prefer blondes, the 
poetic drama, the Royal Road to Ro- 
mance of that buoyant young traveller, 
Richard Halliburton, the Arcturus Ad- 
venture of that prince of scientists and 
adventurers, William Beebe. 

One critic tells us that it is all a 
matter of relative ages, that it is the 
young generation that wants to know, 
even to know what they call “the dirty 
truth,” while it is the older generation 
that wants to escape from reality. 

I am inclined to think that both im- 
pulses are in us all, and spring from 
the same source. When we tire of 
reality and turn to escape, we hope the 
escape world may prove the real world 
after all. It is all the same world coco- 
nut we are trying to crack, and we 
hope and believe the right book may 
somehow help us to do it. 





Letters—Information and Discussion 


The Demands of the Public 


Editors of Lrprarigs: 

I send you for publication a protest? 
of one children’s librarian against the 
mechanistic spirit into which the me- 
dium sized library inevitably drifts in 
its struggle to be a large library, to 
accord with the “boosters” slogan of 
its city. Large libraries doubtless 
solve the problem of individual contact 
with all of their different types of chil- 
dren. Small libraries may if they care 
to. But the library which has out- 
grown its building, outgrown its staff. 
outgrown its appropriation in its frenzy 
to meet the demands of its public, can 
hardly help failing to meet the more 
subtle needs of some of its children. 
It seems—too bad. 

LeaH CarTER JOHNSTON 
Children’s librarian 
Carnegie library 
San Antonio, Texas 





See p. 92. 


Appreciation of French Librarians 


The president of the Association of 
French librarians has sent a letter of 
appreciation to Miss Parsons, director 
of the Paris library school, parts of 
which are as follows: 


The interest of the American library in 
Paris has not escaped the Association of 
French Librarians. 

This establishment is deeply appreciated by 
all the French who have occasion to make use 
of it; I may even say that they make compari- 
son, not always to the credit of our own libra- 
ries, especially regarding the order, the system 
and the rapidity with which one receives in- 
formation. 

The library is also a model for all those 
who wish to establish libraries of its kind in 
France. 

I should like to express the feeling of all 
those who are interested in the cause of the 
public libraries of France. It is important that 
the American library in Paris be further de- 
veloped and that people may find there as they 
do in the great libraries of America, the latest 
improvements, the various departments giving 
special service and the encyclopedic documen- 
tation which render them indispensable to the 
public. 
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The American library installed in a building 
adequate to its needs and its views, largely 
open to Americans, to the French and to for- 
eigners in Paris, and having also a well de- 
veloped French section, should constitute the 


finest teaching by example. 

Our admirable scientific libraries themselves 
would gain from its example advantages both 
moral and practical. As to library service for 
the general public (and here everything re- 
mains to be done), one could not hope for a 
better incentive and stimulus to public powers 
and to individual initiative. 

In conclusion, the American library of Paris 
seems to me called upon to play an important 
role in Franco-American relations. . . . my 
colleagues and my compatriots appreciate at 
its true value the sacrifice made by the Ameri- 
can Library Association to give Paris a mod- 
ern library, truly worthy of the name. 

(Signed) GapriEL HENRIOT 
President of the A. F. L. 


8, Place de Panthéon 
Paris, 5a 


The A. L. A. Catalog of 1904 
Some unwritten history 

Omission from the A. L. A. Cata- 
log of 1926, of the dictionary catalog 
arrangement, has been criticized. Per- 
haps a word in regard to the expe- 
rience of the compiler and de facto 
editor of the dictionary volume of 
1904, may throw some light on the 
present situation. His connection 
with the A. L. A. Catalog of 1904 is 
not something of which the writer is 
proud or which he looks back upon 
with feelings of unmixed pleasure. To 
those directly concerned it was no 
doubt something of a nightmare; but 
if an account of the difficulties en- 
countered in 1904 should tend to il- 
luminate a similar situation in 1926, 
it may be worth while to revert to it 
for a moment. After all, it is a bit of 
A. L. A. history, not of outstanding 
importance, it is true, but nevertheless 
of interest to those who are still con- 
cerned with the making of catalogs. 

Early in 1904, the undersigned, then 
chief of the Catalog division of the Li- 
brary of Congress, received notice that 
the Division would be expected to un- 
dertake the compilation of, and the 
seeing thru the press, of the dictionary 
part of the A. L. A. Catalog, the task 
to be completed by the beginning of 
September. 





In this particular year, the Division 
was hard pressed. Its personnel had 
been increased in three years from 16 
to 91; the new force was being trained 
and welded into a working unit; dis- 
tribution of printed cards, inaugurated 
three years before, was being system- 
atized and developed; cataloging rules 
as yet by no means settled, were the 
subject of much study; over 156,000 v. 
had to be handled within the year, 
new schedules of classification were 
under constant discussion, and several 
thousand letters had to be written and 
sent out. On top of all this, the 
A. L. A. Catalog with its duplication 
of work and routine, its variations and 
modification of entries, headings, and 
references, loomed as a formidable 
problem. 

‘ Dr T. W. Koch was then a member 
of the Division and he was the first 
victim selected to carry the editorial 
burdens of the new dictionary catalog. 
Less than a week after his appoint- 
ment he resigned to accept the libra- 
rianship of the University of Michigan. 
Robert K. Shaw was the second selec- 
tion, a man thoroly capable of hand- 
ling the difficult task. A few days 
after his appointment, he accepted an 
offer from Samuel S. Green of Wor- 
cester, Mass., to become his first as- 
sistant. The only alternative now left 
was for the undersigned to take over 
the job and devote to it such hours as 
he could spare from regular duties. * 

As already intimated, it was neces- 
sary to establish a separate routine for 
books selected for the A. L. A. Catalog. 
First, full entries were made accord- 
ing to the regular Library of Congress 
form. These entries were then 
abridged and copied, both main and 
secondary headings and cross refer- 
ences being worked out according to 
a special simplified scheme which had 
to be developed gradually as entries 
came to hand. 

In the majority of cases, only one 
book for a subject, or a given phase of 
a subject, had as yet been selected. On 
basis of this single publication sub- 
jects and references were then worked 
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out. Soon, however, there began to 
arrive a constant flow of orders asking 
for the withdrawal of titles selected 
and the substitution of others. This 
meant in each case an operation simi- 
lar to the proverbial unscrambling of 
the egg. As the writer looks back 
upon the experiences of the summer, 
it seems to him that most of his time 
was given to the tearing down one 
week of what had been constructed 
the previous one. This process of with- 
drawal and substitution continued un- 
til the last column of page proof had 
been read and no further changes were 
possible. Certain discrepancies be- 
tween the classed and the dictionary 
catalog are no doubt accounted for by 
the fact that substitutions could be 
made in the classed catalog after the 
work on the dictionary catalog had 
been brought to a definite close. The 
compilation of the dictionary catalog 
under the conditions existing in 1904, 
was therefore a thankless and unsatis- 
factory task. I felt at the time that its 
issue was perhaps a mistake and that 
the makers would likely come in for 
severe criticism. 

Whether Miss Cooper and her staff 
have been obliged to contend with this 
withdrawal and substitution of titles 
during the process of compilation and 
printing, I am unable to say. Chances 
are that they have had to face a cer- 
tain amount of it and in that case, the 
compilation of a dictionary catalog 
would have been quite as difficult in 
1926 as in 1904, especially when one 
considers the larger number of titles 
to be handled. 

Changes are made much more read- 
ily in a classed than in a dictionary 
catalog and the experience of 1904 has 
proved conclusively, that unless selec- 
tion is finally and definitely determined 
upon prior to actual cataloging and 
printing, the precedent established by 
the editor of the 1926 Catalog, i.e., the 
omission of the dictionary part, is to 
be commended. 

J. C. M. Hanson 
University of Chicago 


A Letter from Dr Melvil Dewey 

Thanks to the many friends who 
sent their congratulations on my 75th 
birthday. 

There were never so many before. 
If you all thot this was a kind of a 
positivly last appearance so you must 
say your farewell, you quite mistook 
your prima donna. I am alredy signed 
up for many future performances such 
as they ar. 

Then you ar wrong in saying 75. 
This was my 76th birthday,.for at an 
eventful 5 o’clock tea, December 10, 
1851, I was among those present and 
attracted no little attention. So I am 
today celebrating my 76th Xmas. 

One magazine took the optimistic 
view and said I was starting the last 
quarter of my Ist century, clearly imply- 
ing that later I should start as now 
pland, the Ist quarter of my 2nd cen- 
tury. Fifty-eight years ago when I 
taut my Ist school, before I was 17, 
we thot yung folks must be under 30. 
After that a girl had started down old 
maid lane. Forty was middle age, and 
50 was sure enuf old. But old age 
has kept about 10 years ahead of me. 
Now I count as old only those over 
85, soon it wil be 90. Chasing old age 
has been for me like trying to catch up 
with my shadow. At our Amherst 
commencements when they ask a vote 
of the yung alumni I always start to 
answer. 

But the world has lernd that we 

ar no older than we feel. It is our 
hart and our head, not the kalender, 
that determine our age. My wife says 
I look 50, “act like 60” and am re- 
corded as 75. Take your choice. 
.a I am attacking my new and 
constantly broadening problems with 
the zeal and faith of 25 years ago. I 
hav not the slytest thot of retiring 
and letting yunger men do the work. 
I mean to pull my share of the load 
ryt up to the day when I step aboard 
the express going into the Silence, 
into which, confident that all wil be 
wel, I shal surely look serene, clear- 
eyed and unafraid. 
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Let me say thank you again for your 
kindly remembrance of my birthday. 
You naturally myt expect a swan song, 
but here I hav written not an obituary 
but a prospectus. Metvit DEWEY 





A Memorial to Janet Jerome 

A slant table and bench, a memorial 
to Janet Jerome, former head of the 
Schools division, was recently installed 
in the children’s room of the Public li- 
brary, Denver, Colorado. 

The design of the table and bench 
is meant to carry out the idea of a 
viking’s ship. The table is built to rep- 
resent a Norse galley, a horse’s head 
forming the prow. The disk-like 
shields so characteristic of the Norse- 
men’s craft are used as part of the de- 
tail. At the base of the slanting ribs 
of the boat, is a decorative wave effect, 
which almost gives the appearance of 
motion. The same design is carried 
out in the horses’ manes and with their 
heads held high, one almost feels they 
are breasting the sea. The plans and 
specifications were drawn by a local 
artist of note, Dean Babcock, and 
every detail was worked out with ex- 
actness and care. Miss Jerome had 
been especially fond of Norse litera- 
ture, and with this in mind, the artist 
spent many months in research work 
in order to get an appropriate and a 
correct facsimile of a Norse vessel and 
then adapt the design to suit a table 
for use in a public library. The table 
and bench are seven feet long and 
made of heavy oak and carry out in 
every detail the strong substantial 
lines of the Norse furniture. At the 
top of the broad slant table in runic 
capital letters are the words: 


IN MEMORY OF JANET JEROME, WHO 
LOVED CHILDREN AND GOOD BOOKS 


It is a fitting remembrance given by 
her friends in the libraries of Denver, 
Brooklyn, Cleveland, and _ Gary. 
Friends outside the library profession 
also contributed to the memorial. 

Miss Jerome was a graduate of Wol- 
cott school in Denver and of Pratt In- 
stitute library school. She had been 


associated with the Denver public li- 
brary since 1908, except at various 
periods when she had a leave of ab- 
sence to work in the Brooklyn public 
library and in the Cleveland library. 
The winter of 1923-24 she studied in 
the University of California and in 
June, 1924, went to Gary, Indiana, 
where she was teacher-children’s li- 
brarian in the Gary public library. 
She was a leader in children’s work. 
She compiled the list, A Gateway to 
Good Reading, which has been used as 
a standard list for many libraries. She 
was a great lover of beautiful books, 
both as to typography and illustration 
and was an authority on children’s 
illustrators. She had planned a book 
on children’s illustrators at the time of 
her death, July 1, 1925. H. F, 1. 





Interesting Lives 


Abbott, C. D. Howard Pyle. 

Allen, H. Israfel; the life and times of 
Edgar Allan Poe. 

Anthony, K. S. Catherine the Great. 

Barrymore, J. Confessions of an actor. 

Black, J. You can’t win. 

Bradford, G. Darwin. 

Brown, R. W. Dean Briggs. 

Bryan, G. S. Edison, the man and his 
work. 

_Conrad, Mrs. J. Joseph Conrad as I knew 


im. 

Dibble, R. F. Mohammed. 
. eae F. Peary, the man who refused to 
tail. 
_ Hollaway, E. Whitman; an interpretation 
in narrative. 

Ludovici, A. M. Personal reminiscences of 
Auguste Rodin. 

Older, F. My own story. 

Pennell, J. Adventures of an illustrator. 

Pepys, S. Everybody’s Pepys. 

Russell, C. E. Julia Marlowe, her life and 
art. 

Russell, P. Benjamin Franklin; the first 
civilized American. 

Sugimoto, E. I. Daughter of the Samurai. 

Phillips, Mary Elizabeth. Edgar Allan 
Poe the man. 

Tarbell, Ida N. Life of Elbert H. Gary. 
A story of steel. 

Wilstach, Frank Jenners.. Wild Bill 
Hickok, the prince of pistoleers. 

Woodward, Mrs. H. Thru many windows. 

Woodward, W. E. George Washington, the 
image and the man.—Public Library Bulletin, 
Berkeley, Calif. 
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Library Developments at the University of Chicago 


HE LIBRARY field of the Middle 

West has long looked forward 
with expectation of good things to 
come when the great University of 
Chicago should arrive at the place in 
its program where the library inter- 
ests of the institution would receive 
special attention. Such a time has 
seemed to be in the dawning on occasion, 
but always some intervention has put 
off further into the future the time and 
event. 

The late lamented Dr Harper, presi- 
dent of the institution, announced that 
the library was to receive shortly his full 
attention. Before he had a chance to 
carry out his wonderful plans, he was 
called hence. For a year or two before 
he died, the late President Burton was 
conferring, studying, planning for the 
immediate special development of the 
University’s libraries. And then he was 
called away. 

Now another beginning has been 
made by President Mason and his 
committee, and the first step in this 
has been the appointment of a librarian 
with a national reputation for enter- 
prise, intellectual vigor and forward 


looking ideas in the library field. This 
promises great things for the Uni- 
versity. 

In speaking of the new appointment, 
a representative of President Mason 
says: se 

M. Llewellyn Raney, recently appointed 
director of the University of Chicago libraries, 
is widely known as an authority on library 
arrangement for graduate study, and has taken 
an active part in recent years in discussions on 
copyright questions. 

Mr Raney obtained his bachelor’s degree at 
Centre College in 1897. He held various teach- 
ing positions and in 1903, was made assistant- 
librarian at Johns Hopkins. The following 
year he obtained his Ph.D. degree at Johns 
Hopkins. In 1908, he became librarian. It 
was while he was in that office that Gilman 
hall, the Johns Hopkins library, was built. This 
library is widely known for the efficient ar- 
rangement of stacks, offices, seminar rooms and 
reading rooms for graduate work and the use 
of the faculty. Mr Raney, as a graduate 
student, became acquainted with the problems 
of graduate study, and applied his knowledge 
in the planning of the library. 

An active and prominent member of the 
American Library Association, Mr Raney 
organized the overseas service of the organiza- 
tion in 1918 and was in charge of its importa- 
tions service under the state department. He 
was a member of the War Trade and Censor- 
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ship boards from 1917 to 1919. Mr Raney is 
author of a large number of articles pub- 
lished in library journals. 

Mr J. M. C. Hanson has been appointed act- 
ing director of the University of Chicago librar- 
ies for the ensuing year. He has asked to be 
allowed to retire at the end of that period, and 
in the meantime, Mr Raney will acquaint him- 
self with the University’s library situation. 

The appointment places Mr Raney in charge 
of one of the largest libraries in the world, 
and one which is growing, both in numbers of 
volumes, and in the importance of its books 
and collections. Early in the year 1926, it was 
announced that the one million mark in num- 
ber of volumes had been passed. 

The importance of library science at the 
University of Chicago will be greatly enhanced 
by the establishment of a graduate school of 
library science, provided for last year by a 
gift of the general education board. Plans 
for this school are now being made. 


It will be remembered that the Uni- 
versity of Chicago was favored by the 


Carnegie Corporation last year for the 
endowment fund which they had set 
aside for a post graduate library school. 
(See Lipraries 31:273) Plans for this 
are still in the making, but the plans 
for the University libraries will doubt- 
less go forward with great vision from 
this time. 

Without question, the whole library 
field of America, especially the field of 
university libraries and _ particularly 
the Middle West, will be deeply inter- 
ested in whatever plans the University 
of Chicago develops, for its great li- 
brary department and those in author- 
ity may be assured of the spirit of good 
will and helpfulness which the whole 
library world will manifest towards 
whatever plans they may have. for 
making available “the best reading for 
the greatest number, at the least cost.” 





What Makes Library 


QUESTION that is always of in- 
terest and continually in the 


A 


minds of those who have occasion to 


ponder on the subject is: Why are 
the proceedings of library meetings 
usually dull? Many answers might be 
made to the question with truth in all 
of them but occasionally exceptions 
may be pointed out which prove the 
added statement that dullness is not 
necessary. 

The recent report of the proceed- 
ings of the 1926 meeting of the Cali- 
fornia library association opens with 
a short address by Milton J. Ferguson, 
president of the association, under the 
caption “A word to the wise.” Some 
of the words are applicable to the wise 


Meetings Interesting 


in every locality and even the unwise 
may profit by the seriousness of what 
Mr Ferguson says. To quote: 


What can I say to you of the California 
Library Association which may carry a grain 
of inspiration for the work of the period ahead 
of us? There ought to be some encouragement 
in the thought that we are busying ourselves 
at a service which, in this mid-century year, 
has rather definitely found itself. We need 
no longer, perhaps, greatly to concern our- 
selves with minutiz of our work than does 
the modern maker of automobiles worry 
whether his oil pump or his cam shafts will 
function properly. As with him, our road is 
fairly clear ahead of us: all we need is con- 
fidence and we may open the throttle to spring 
forward toward our proper destination. 

If I would pray for any strength, 
it would be that I might demonstrate my ambi- 
tion to be helpful to every one of you—to you 
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who probably at times feel you labor alone 
and unobserved in some little isolated library, 
no less than to you who head a great univer- 
sity library, a far-flung county system, or a 
powerful city organization. You are all essen- 
tial to the well doing of the task we have in 
hand; there are four big wheels and one 
engine to a motor car, but a multitude of 
small parts, any one of which lacking delays 
our journey. So during the year to come I 
especially seek the advice and help of all of 
‘yyou—you who are little and many quite as 
earnestly as you who are big. 

Several of the addresses at the meet- 
ing were off the beaten track of asso- 
ciation oratory and the very titles lead 
one to a desire to read what was said, 
but more than all to wish one might 
have heard the speakers. C. E. Graves 
of the Humboldt State Teachers Col- 
lege at Arcata discussed his interest- 
ing experiment in recreational reading 
for college students. (LIBRARIES 
31:425-30) Another intriguing ad- 
dress was by H. Irving Way, once a 
prime favorite in the Mid-West when 


he was a member of the firm of Way 
and Williams, noted for beautiful 
printing and binding of good books. 
Mr Way used the title Windlestraw in 
a most illuminating talk full of remi- 
niscence but also full of information 
concerning early publishers and print- 
ers. But the list of worthwhile and 
interesting presentations is too long to 
mention them all. 

It must be enough to say that the 
California spirit enters, envelops and 
enlarges library vision as it does to all 
California enterprises. As one re- 
members the surprise which added to 
the gaiety of the occasion when 
Charles S. Lummis attended A. L. A. 
meetings in sombrero and chaps, one 
believes the reporter that his after- 
dinner talk added to the enjoyment of 
it all. 

So may one end as one began—that 
it isn’t necessary for reports of library 
meetings to be dull, unless the meetings 
are dull! 





A Peep at a Book Fair 


LETTER from an American li- 

brarian studying in Italy gives a 
description of an international fair- of 
books which she attended some time 
ago and the spirit of which, like the 
ancient library of Thebes, is indeed 
“medicine for the soul” for the craft of 
book people, writers, publishers and 
distributors. 

Among the multitude of visitors, if 
one may not say American tourists, 
who go abroad every year, fortunately 
there are a large number who have 
eyes to see, who have ears to hear, 
and whose tongues, familiar with the 


finer things of the spirit, are able to 
speak softly, whose roots have sunk 
deep in the soil of friendliness -because 
of the years of association with the 
book world. These may, and do, there- 
fore, relieve in a measure, the unspeak- 
able impressions made by the unknow- 
ing and the uninteresting who, by cir- 
cumstances over which they have no 


control, are able financially to fare 
forth into the world but who in no 


wise reflect credit on themselves or on 
the country which they. class as 
“home” and who are as unwelcome 
in refined circles at home as they are 
abroad. 
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But to return to the letter: 

Here I seem to have done little but absorb 
and learn and collect notes! I am studying 
Italian and am living in a private family of 
most delightful people—the signora is Russian 
by birth but has lived in Florence for 28 years. 
Her husband is dead and she has a brilliant 
young son of 23 whose first book—the Letters 
of ——, has been corrected in the galley proofs 
only—but shows rare promise. He is doing 
work at the University (post graduate) and 
teaches Italian, French, Spanish, Russian, 
Greek and Latin! 

The mother is young, comparatively, with 
glorious white hair—lots of fun in her blue 
eyes and a delicately beautiful face, full of 
rare common sense as well as “book culture.” 
You'll be interested to know how much she 
enjoys the Jungle books and Just So as well as 
Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Finn. 

I wish you were here for the wonderful 
International Fair of Books which has brought 
here in exquisite display the choicest recent 
book output of 20 nations! You would be 
proud of our little neighbor—Mexico—and its 
surprising (to me, in my ignorance) showing 
of the book culture of Mexico. I confess that 
I thought of them all as bandits! Yet here 
their publishers are issuing delightful transla- 
tions of the poems of Tagore, and Euripides 


and Sophocles in Spanish for their public. If 
such books were not read they would not pub- 
lish them. So I feel very humble and ashamed 
of my unconscious sense of our national 
superiority over Mexico and the Mexicans, to 
the nth degree! “Poor little Roumania”—so 
broken by the war—has a beautiful large room 
showing books, textiles, etc, and the Polish 
room would delight your heart with its gaiety 
and splendor and yet artistic harmony of color. 
Italy—Italy is wonderful! Again I feel like 
making repeated “acts of humility’ at my 
gross ignorance of the culture of Italy—the 
astounding quality and quantity of its book 
output in recent years, and the necessary in- 
ference of the quality of mind of the Italian 
citizens. The first great librarian of the 
British Museum was an Italian exile, Antonio 
Panizzi—who made the foundation rules for 
book cataloging as now used in libraries all 
over the world and planned the noble British 
Museum reading room which has been the 
model for so many since, Columbia University, 
Library of Congress and others. The exhibit 
of Siam contains 400 volumes—100 with 
specially beautiful illustrations, paper, type and 
etc. U. S. A. has very little. I hope another 
time, it will have more. France has a building. 
Germany has a building. England has 10,000 
volumes in her exhibit!—all three very re- 
markable. Isn’t it all great! 





Wise Library Vision 


fe opening paragraph of the an- 

nual report of the Carnegie library 
of Atlanta for 1926 contains a world of 
meaning packed into these few sen- 
tences and to one familiar with library 
work it must present a condensed but 
comprehensive statement of the rela- 
tions between the three essential fac- 
tors that are concerned in the work. 
The statement is to be commended to 
the library trustee of every sort of li- 
brary and might well be promulgated 
in the publicity which libraries are un- 
dertaking to make the general public 
acquainted with the facilities for bet- 


ter lives, for higher living which the 
community provides. 

The statement referred to is as fol- 
lows: 

To exploit the printed word in the serv- 
ice of the community is the end to which 
the public library functions. The full ac- 
complishment of this end implies a two- 
fold activity on the part of the library, that 
of meeting the expressed demands of its 
users, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
that of making those who are not yet read- 
ers aware of books as a source of aid, in- 
spiration, and knowledge. For a library to 
engage successfully in such an activity there 
are three essentials: adequate physical equip- 
ment adapted to the purpose to be served; 
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a colleetion of books to include those which 
contain a record of all discovered: knowl- 
edge in every field of human endeavor, and 
those which are the products of creative 
imagination; and a personnel, trained in a 
knowledge of books and the technique of 
library service, who can bring the reader 
and the book into accord. The success of 
a library in supplying book service to its 
community is in proportion to the adequacy 
of these essentials, and their degree of ade- 
quacy is, of course, dependent upon the 
financial support which a community ac- 
cords its library. 


Report of Library 


The report of the Library of Con- 
gress for 1926 opens with expressions 
of appreciation of the gifts which have 
come to the library; notably the 


splendid gift of Mrs Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge, one from Mr James B. Wil- 
bur and the much appreciated gift of 
Mr R. R. Bowker of the Library Jour- 


nal. 

The entire estate of the late Joseph 
Pennell was given to the library for 
the “promotion of the collections and 
service of the division of prints.” The 
gift in its finality is likely to exceed 
$300,000. In addition to the bulk of 
the collection left by Mr Pennell, Mrs 
Pennell will endeavor to complete the 
collection. The gift contains some of 
the work of the best artists. It opens 
a door of great possibilities of develop- 
ment for the department of fine arts in 
the library. 

The position of a European repre- 
sentative of the Library of Congress at 
Paris has been made permanent and 
carries the rank and salary of a chief 
of division. The first representative is 
Dr W Dawson Johnston. 

Comment is made upon the special 
losses suffered in the deaths of a num- 
ber of the valuable members of the 
staff among which are: A. P. G. 
Griffin, first assistant librarian ; Francis 
A. Parsons; Daniel Murray; Horace J. 
Jordan. 
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Equally noteworthy is the closing 
paragraph which is as follows: 
Library service is not the obvious me- 
chanical process of handing out books to 
an endless line of people, but those who 
would exploit the printed word in the serv- 
ice of the community must have a “trained 
intelligence and happy eagerness to have 
the people appropriate the resources of the 
institution into their daily lives, pursuits, 
and credit accounts.” Their service must 
be based on an expert knowledge of their 
materials, or it becomes merely the counsel 
of zealous amateurs. 


Congress for 1926 


The appropriation for the library 
and copyright office the past year was 
$1,250,898; expenditures were. $1,228, 
188. The appropriation for 1927 is $1,- 
227,244. The building and grounds 
were appropriated $1,366,346; expendi- 
tures were $1,339,490. Appropriation 
for 1927 is $1,396,496. The receipts of 
the copyright office were $178,307; ex- 
penditures, $160,750. Appropriation 
for salaries of the librarian, first assist- 
ant-librarian, other personal service 
amounted to $518,585. 

The contents of the library are: 
Books, 3,420,345; maps and views, 
985,390; music (volumes and pieces), 
458,132. The subscription to printed 
cards has reached 3715, 60 per cent of 
which are libraries of educational insti- 
tutions.’ The sales for the past year 
amounted to $161,381. 

The catalog of copyright entries con- 
stitute the only complete and adequate 
current record published of the literary, 
musical, dramatic, and artistic produc- 
tions of the United States. The copy- 
right deposits include: 19,554 printed 
volumes ; 61,048 pamphlets and leaflets ; 
82,120 newspapers and magazines; 4653 
dramas; 35,662 pieces of music; 5222 
maps; 13,042 photographs; 19,781 
prints; 9,567 motion pictures; 28,955 
contributions to periodicals; 5402 works 
of art and drawings ; 355 lectures. These 
were produced in the United States. 
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A List of Thirty-seven Important 
Books of 1925 


A notice from A. L. A. Headquar- 
ters gives the following interesting 
word of a piece of work for the League 
of Nations (International Intellectual 
Coéperation) by the American Library 
Association. 

The American Library Association has se- 
lected at the request of the American National 
Committee on International Intellectual Co- 
Operation of the ee ay of Nations the 37 
outstanding books of the year 1925. Altho the 
United States is entitled to name 40 books 
the American Library Association preferred 
an incomplete list in which every title had an 
undisputed place to a padded one which could 
be questioned. The divisions of the list have 
been fixed arbitrarily by the International In- 
stitute on Intellectual Codperation and do not 
include fiction or children’s books. 

In the world list of 600 titles to be published 
under the auspices of the Institute, countries 
publishing 10,000 or more new books annually 
will be represented by 40 books and other 
countries by a proportionate number. 


History Zs 

C. G. Bowers—Jefferson and Hamilton 
(Houghton). : 

Edward Channing—History of the United 
States,. Vol. VI.; The war for Southern In- 
dependence (Macmillan). 

Social science 

Samuel Gompers—Seventy years of life and 
labor (Dutton). 

Hughes Mearns—Creative youth (Double- 


ay). 
Charles Warren—Congress, the Constitu- 
tion and the Supreme Court (Little). 
Religion 
Lewis Browne—Stranger than fiction (Mac- 
millan). 
Kirsopp Lake—Religion of yesterday and to- 


morrow (Houghton). 
Ludwig Lewisohn—Israel 


right). 
Philosophy 
John Dewey—Experience and Nature (Open 
Court). 
A. L. Gesell—The Mental growth of the 
pre-school child (Macmillan). 
George Santayana—Dialogues in Limbo 
(Scribner). 
Belles lettres and art 
John A. Brashear—Autobiography of a man 
who loved the stars (Houghton). 
Harvey W. Cushing—The life of Sir Wil- 
liam Osler. 2v. (Oxford). 
Robinson Jeffers—Roan Stallion, Tamar and 
other poems (Boni & Liveright). 
James W. Johnson, ed.—Book of American 
— spirituals (Viking). 
m. E. Leonard—Two lives (Viking). 


(Boni & Live- 


Amy Lowell—John Keats, 2v. (Houghton). 

Joseph Pennell—The Adventures of an il- 
lustrator (Little). 

Herbert Quick—One man’s life (Bobbs). 

E. A. Robinson—Dionysus in doubt (Mac- 
millan). 

Geography and travel 

William Beebe—Jungle days (Putnam). 

Joseph R. Smith—North America (Har- 
court). 


Philology and literary history 
G. P. Krapp—The English language in 
America, 2v. (Century). 
R. L. Rusk—Literature of the Middle-West- 
ern frontier Zv (Columbia). 


Natural science 

G. A. Bliss—Calculus of variations (Open 
Court). 

G. A. Dorsey—Why we behave like human 
beings (Harper). 

Carleton Ellis and A. A. Wells—Chemical 
action of ultra-violet ray (Chemical Catalog). 

; . Johnson—New England-Acadian 

shore line (Wiley). 

A. J. Lotka—Elements of physical biology 
(Williams & Wilkins). 

C. P. Olivier—Meteors (Williams & Wil- 
kins). 

C. B. Payne—Stellar atmospheres (Har- 
vard). 

M. V. Walcott—North American wild flow- 
ers, Vol. I (Smithsonian). 

A. N. Whitehead—Science and the modern 
world (Macmillan). 

S. W. Williston—Osteology of the reptiles 
(Harvard). 

Applied science 

T. F. Carter—Invention of printing in 
China (Columbia). 

Alice Hamilton—Industrial poisons in the 
United States (Macmillan). 

Raymond Pearl—Biology of population 
growth (Knopf). 





Our President and His Reading 


President Coolidge in a recent inter- 
view is reported to have said: 


I have always liked to read poetry. My 
own mother was very fond of it. She read 
Tennyson a great deal, and Scott. In my 
boyhood I found the poems of Scott very 
interesting and read them so much that I 
could recite long passages from them. Later 
I knew a great deal of the poetry of Eugene 
Field, James Whitcomb Riley and Rudyard 
Kipling. My Grandmother Coolidge gave 
me a complete set of Shakespeare, which I 
read much, and I studied some of his works 
while in college. Milton always had a 
fascination for me, and for many years I 
read some of Paradise Lost before I went 
to sleep. 

There is a literary finish to the poems of 
Lowell which I have very much admired. 
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But I should say that Whittier and Burns 
have given me more real pleasure than any 
other great masters of verse because they 
have written about the life which I lived 
when I was a boy. 

The Cotter’s Saturday Night, tho dealing 
with a foreign land, had a home flavor in 
its best passages and a deep religious fervor 
that reminded me of the teachings of my 
Grandmother Coolidge, while Snowbound 
is a complete description of what is best in 
rural New England life. 

I have little time to read books and mag- 
azines, except those things that bear on 
problems that are before me for solution. I 
have very little time for current fiction. I 
much prefer biography and history. Of the 
books of the Bible, I have found the writ- 
ings of St. Paul the most interesting to me. 

It is difficult for me to visualize a favorite 
historical character. Men have so many 
different angles. One exemplifies one abil- 
ity and another, some other, so that it is 
hard to say which is a favorite. To me, 


however, ashington _ rather more com- 
pletely holds that position than any. other. 
incoln. 


Very close to him would come 
But all of the great figures who have been 
men of accomplishments are interesting, 
some as soldiers, some as statesmen, some 
as teachers. I doubt if there is any great- 
est man. But Washington had that rare 
combination of a great soldier, a great 
statesman, a great patriot and a great char- 
acter. A careful study of all his life makes 
it difficult to come to any other conclusion 
than that you can pronounce it all good. 





Ohio Library Progress 

The Ohio State Board of Library 
Examiners met at Columbus, January 
8, and organized as follows: 

Chalmers Hadley, chairman, libra- 
rian of Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County library, Cincinnati; Herbert S. 
Hirshberg, secretary, state librarian, 
Columbus; other members—Linda A. 
Eastman, librarian, Public library, 
Cleveland; Mrs. Kent Hughes, Lima; 
H. H. Murphy, assistant county super- 
intendent of schools, Barnesville. 

Under the law creating the board, 
its membership consists of the state 
librarian and the librarians of the two 
public libraries of the largest circula- 
tion in the state and two persons rep- 
resenting rural library interests to be 
elected by the State Library Board. 
Mrs Hughes and Mr Murphy are the 
elective members. Members receive 
no compensation but are allowed ex- 
penses to attend meetings. 


At this first meeting, the Board 
agreed upon minimum standards for 
county district librarians which are as 
follows: 

A certificate from a one year library 
school accredited by the Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, a degree 
from a recognized college or univer- 
sity and five years’ successful library 
experience. 

Or, the Board of Library Examiners 
may in its discretion recognize equiva- 
lent education and experience and hold 
examinations to determine the fitness 
of applicants. 

These are the first standards of state 
wide application to be set for librarians 
doing public library work in Ohio. 
(See Adv. p. 102) 





Drama Week 


The Drama League of America has 
sponsored National Drama Week, 
February 13-19, inclusive. Strong ap- 
peal is made to all institutions and in- 
dividuals to observe this time as a 
means of coordinating public senti- 
ment to appreciate and demand good 
drama and to awaken the public to 
the importance of the theater as a so- 
cial force. 

Sunday, February 13: Appeal is made to 
the churches to present in every way pos- 
sible the reciprocal service of drama and 
religion. 

onday, February 14: The public and the 
professional theater. Encouragement by ap- 
peal and suggestion of the use of good 
plays; organized attendance at a good play 
if such there be in town. Luncheons, lec- 
tures, editorial comment and special ar- 
ticles. 

Tuesday, February 15: Drama and the 
clubs. A complete drama program at every 
club meeting during the week. 

Wednesday, February 16: Theater in 
print. Reading of plays, etc., discussion of 
plays, addresses by playwrights, critics or 
artists. 

Thursday, February 17: Drama as com- 
munity expression. Community theater dis- 
cussions, standards, etc. : 

_ Friday, February 18: Drama as educa- 
tion. School dramatization, means of cul- 
ture, etc. 

Saturday, February 19: Children’s day. 
Puppets, plays, talks, toy theaters. 
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County Libraries in England 

The County Libraries round-table 
at Atlantic City, last October, was 
much interested in an account of the 
rural libraries of Great Britain from 
Miss A. S. Cooke of the Kent County 
library, England. 

The county library movement in 
England was started as a result of 
grants from the Carnegie United King- 
dom Trust. The first one was started 
in 1916 and in the 10 years since then, 
county libraries have been established 
in all except 5 counties in England, 
Scotland and Wales. In Ireland, 11 
counties have libraries. The first 
county library law came into existence 
in 1919. This law gave county coun- 
cils power to become library authori- 
ties for the county area, excluding any 
places which had, previous to 1919, al- 
ready established their own libraries, 
and giving the County Council power 
to levy a rate for the maintenance of 
the library. 

County libraries in England are un- 
der the Education authorities. Eng- 
land has no library commission; each 
county is a separate unit and may carry 
out its own policy without reference 
to anyone, except out of courtesy, the 
Carnegie Trust. The trustees, how- 
ever, have no power over the counties 
but yet help them considerably by the 
publication of an annual report show- 
ing what is being done all over the 
country. 

Thruout Britain, the work of the lo- 
cal librarians is done voluntarily with 
the exception of the very large 
branches. Excellent work has been 
done by teachers and other volunteers 
and it is largely due to their enthu- 
siasm that the movement has spread 
so rapidly and so successfully. 

There are still many large towns 
without libraries and to supplv these 
from county headquarters needs a far 
greater appropriation than they have 
at present. The usual policy is to ask 
the town to make an extra contribu- 
tion to the county library rate. The 
populations which most counties have 
to supply is far greater than on this 


side. For instance, Durham has a pop- 
ulation of 800,000, the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, 900,000 and Kent 600,000. 

Libraries already in existence are re- 
luctant to codperate with the county 
for fear of losing their individuality. 
The proposal put forward and adopted 
by some, is that the town shall agree 
to pay the county library tax in addi- 
tion to its own library tax and in re- 
turn receive collections of books with 
advice and help, if needed, from the 
county library. The town library in- 
variably reports a great increase in the 
issues when working in conjunction 
with the county library. 

The county libraries try, by every 
means possible, to keep in touch with 
the educational activities in their area. 
Great stress is laid by all county libra- 
ries on the need of catering for isolated 
individual students. Books are sent 
direct to the student instead of to the 
local branch, in order to save time. The 
Central Library for Students in Lon- 
don renders a great help in this work. 
This is a library corresponding in many 
ways to American state libraries. 

The tendency in some of the county 
libraries in England is to cater more 
to the children than to the adult. 
This is because the school is generally 
the library center and the children are 
such voracious readers that the fulfill- 
ment of their needs is apt to swamp 
those of the grown-up readers. In 
most counties, a special grant is made 
by the Education authorities for school 
libraries both in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. Where this grant is 
inadequate, the county library supple- 
ments it by lending books. 

Books are sent out by rail, motor, or 
carrier, the collection having been made 
up at headquarters either from lists 
sent in by the local librarian or by 
headquarters with a view to the special 
needs of the locality. Four counties 
in England and one in Scotland now 
run a library book van. 

The chief lesson learned in America 
is the need for greater publicity. 
County Councils in Britain need to be 
impressed with the importance of li- 
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braries, their value to the people and 
the need for greater financial help to 
assist development. The average main- 
tenance cost of county libraries is now 
710 pounds a year, i.e., $3500. 

Mr Thomas Gorrie, chairman of the 
Library committee of the United 
Kingdom Trust, spoke for a few min- 
utes at the close of the meeting. He 
made the comment that in general, it 
would seem that in the United States, 
county libraries have reached an ex- 
traordinarily high stage of develop- 
ment in some places and none at all 
in others. In Britain, on the other 
hand, county libraries have attained to 
a moderate development all over the 
United Kingdom. The less varied sit- 
uation in the United Kingdom makes 
a uniform system more nearly possible. 





American Library Association 
Notes and news 
A pamphlet of interest, recently 
issued by the American Library Asso- 
ciation, is entitled “Librarianship as a 
profession for college trained men and 
women.” 


Miss Jessie Van Cleve is leaving 
Headquarters temporarily to conduct a 
course in children’s work at the School 
of librarianship, University of Califor- 
nia. 


Professor F. K. W. Drury, assistant- 
librarian, Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R. I., has been chosen to write 
the book on book selection for the Li- 
brary Curriculum Study of the 
A. L. A. Mr Drury was for a number 
of years head of the order department 
at the University of Illinois and with 
his wide experience and study comes 
to this new work prepared to give 
valuable service. He will come to Chi- 
cago about May 1 to join Dr Charters’ 
staff at the University of Chicago. 

Dr J. I. Wyer, state librarian of New 
York, will write the text-book on refer- 
ence work. 


It has been reported that the trus- 
tees of the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust were so interested in the reports 





brought back by their delegate libra- 
rians from the visit to America last 
fall that they have invited Miss K. 
E. Overbury, librarian of West Rid- 
ing, Yorkshire, and Dr E. E. Lowe 
from Leicester to visit typical libraries 
in the United States and Canada and 
to attend the meeting of the American 
Library Association in Toronto next 
June. 

It is said that the county library 
service as it operates in the industrial 
area in Yorkshire is the biggest prob- 
lem to be solved in Great Britain. Dr 
Lowe, who is a borough librarian, is 
much interested in the relationship of 
the public library and the museum and 
comes to survey the situation from 
that point. 

This will give to the fortunate li- 
braries which may be included in the 
itinerary of these distinguished guests 
an opportunity to receive information 
and to enlarge their vision with re- 
gard to library service in England. 

The A. L. A. committees 

The Executive Board has appointed 
61 committees for 1926-1927 to care for 
the various interests which seem to it 
worthy of attention for the year 1927. 
The number on the committees reach 
all the way from the several which 
have two or three members to two 
very large committees—the Education 
committee which consists of 53 and the 
Membership committee which has 85. 
Many of the same names appear several 
times on various committees. 

The policy of the Association in the 
transaction of its affairs and the ex- 
tension of its work is, according to the 
constitution, in the hands of the Coun- 
cil. This consists of something like 
100 members, 25 of whom are elected 
by the association at large and others 
by the state associations affiliated with 
the A. L. A., together with the chair- 
men of the standing committees and a 
representative from each section in the 
association. This organization would 
seem inclusive enough to care for the 
business that does not lie in the province 
of the Executive Board or A. L, A. 
Headquarters. 
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The A. L. A. has issued a list of 
foundations and institutions which will 
consider scholarship applications from 
librarians or students in _ library 
science. These are with their ad- 
dresses : 


American Association of University Women 
Bryn Mawr College 

American-Scandinavian Foundation 
New York City 

American Council of Learned Societies 
University of Minnesota 

Bureau of University Travel (10 scholar- 
ships in this to be awarded to libraries 
endorsed by A. L. A.) 
Newton, Massachusetts 

Commonwealth Fund 
50 Russell Square, London 


Foundation for foreign travel of 


American teachers 
531 W. 116th Street, New York City 
one “__), Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 


3300 Pershing Square Building, New 
York City 
Robert Brookings Graduate School 
1724 Eye Street, Washington, D. C. 
Yale Bag md Graduate School 
Yale University, New Haven, Connect- 


icut 
General Education Board 
61. Broadway, New York City 


Number 21 in the Reading with a 
Purpose pamphlets is devoted to Pleas- 
ure from Pictures by Henry Turner 
Bailey. It is not intended to make 
artists by the reading of this pamphlet 
but to better equip people to enjoy 
pictures. After a brief introduction to 
the subject, a few of the best books 
are arranged for consecutive reading. 
The books recommended are: 

The art of Florence, Powers; Art 
thru the ages, Gardner; History of 
Italian painting, Mather; Masters in 
art; The story of American painting, 
Caffin; Modern painting, Wright; Mu- 
ral painting in America, Blashfield. 


The public library statistics in the 
United States, as presented in the re- 
port of the A. L. A. Extension com- 
mittee, is being widely copied and 
commented upon in the state publica- 
tions thruout the country. The News 
Letter of the University of Virginia, in 
making the presentation, makes a stir- 
ring appeal for Virginia under the title 
“A state of poor readers.” 


American Library in Paris 

The American Library in Paris fin- 
ished successfully a campaign in the 
last days of 1926 to raise $8000 needed 
to qualify for the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller grant. The result was 
quite a triumph and won many new 
friends for the library in Paris, being 
a fine bit of advertising. The New 
York Herald, Chicago Tribune (Paris 
editions) and Paris Times gave con- 
tinuous and effective help thru col- 
umns of exposition of the idea and edi- 
torial endorsement. 

One of the results is the extended 
vision and ambition for the future of 
the library which the campaign raised. 
The sum of $36,000, which is now the 
library’s income, will add to its budget 
for next year $10,000 from the memo- 
rial fund instead of the $4000 which it 
has been receiving before. 

The impression was _ generally 
spread that the American Library in 
Paris was on trial not only in Paris 
but in America,and as one of the re- 
sults, those behind the movement look 
forward to a new and more commodi- 
ous library building and an adequate 
endowment. It can hardly be that the 
library will go on indefinitely on an 
uncertain income, and good business, 
as well as the value of the work that 
the American Library in Paris has 
done and is doing, should rest on per- 
manent funds so that from year to 
year, the exact income of the library 
can be estimated. 

Burton E. Stevenson, director of the 
American Library in Paris, is a good 
business man, a good publicity man 
and has an appreciation of the power 
of books so that in all these directions 
there is assurance of work that will be 
well done. 

An evidence of the appreciation of 
the library craft in France of the work 
the American Library in Paris is 
shown in a letter recently received by 
Miss Mary Parsons, resident director 
of the library school, from M. Gabriel 
Henriot, president of the Association 
of French librarians. (See p. 64) 
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Library Meetings 

Colorado—The thirty-sixth annual 
meeting of the Colorado library asso- 
ciation was held in Denver, November 
11-13. There was a record attendance 
including five librarians from Wyom- 
ing. All felt that the meeting was of 
great significance. 

Owing to the fact that this is legis- 
lative year, it seemed best to approach 
the problem of state-wide library ser- 
vice from a new angle. Consequently 
the largest part of the program was 
devoted to conference on this subject 
in connection with adult education. 
Prominent speakers from over the 
state were in attendance and gave in- 
formation on the educational extension 
programs of the state institutions and 
associations. 

Mrs L. A. Miller of Colorado 
Springs, chairman of the Fine Arts 
division of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and who is doing very 
fine work in getting out programs in 
literature, art, and music, asked codp- 
eration of the librarians in carrying 
the books needed for their work. She 
called the women’s club movement a 
salesman approach to adult education. 

The Colorado Grange was repre- 
sented by Rudolph Johnson, its secre- 
tary, and a recently elected member 
of the state legislature. Mr Johnson’s 
very able paper will, we hope, be 
printed in a later issue of LrprariEs. 

The president of the Colorado 
Parent-Teachers association presented 
her “Vision of library service in Colo- 
rado,” based on the county unit idea. 

Mr Jesse Newlon, Denver superin- 
tendent of instruction, and recently 
president of the N. E. A., said that 
school houses should be the center of 
education for the neighborhood and 
that schoolhouse libraries are needed 
because school houses dot the land con- 
veniently. He said that when the time 
comes that adult education is to be 
thoroly provided for, we must have 
more libraries and books than have 
ever before been demanded in Amer- 
ica. They must be arranged and pre- 


sented to people in such a way that 
they cannot help reading. 

Prof Roy A. Foard of the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture is developing new 
work among the farm boys and finds 
a tremendous need for good reading in 
rural communities. He felt that the 
small collections of books located in 
schoolrooms were inaccessible too 
much of the time. The State univers- 
ity makes an effort to supply books 
directly to its extension groups, but its 
supply is inadequate. 

Invited guests of this conference in- 
cluded Denver members of the legis- 
lature, and many officers and workers 
in state activities. Many points were 
brought up that called for another con- 
ference when differences in view-point 
and methods of working may be 
merged into one harmonious plan for 
library extension in Colorado. 

For the benefit of out-of-town li- 
brarians the Denver public library held 
special exhibits in connection with 
Children’s Book Week and opened its 
departments and branches to inspec- 
tion. During this time the college and 
university librarians met for a round- 
table at the University club. Topics 
discussed included the Teaching func- 
tion of college and _ university li- 
braries, Book losses, Reserves, Train- 
ing student assistants, and Encourag- 
ing general reading. This conference 
was attended by representatives from 
almost every college and university in 
Colorado as well as from the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. 

The high-school librarians met as a 
section of the Colorado education asso- 
ciation. They had a very practical 
program under the leadership of 
Eleanor Witmer, chairman. 

In the Business session it developed 
that the membership of the associa- 
tion had increased about 300 per cent 
and that two district meetings had 
been held at the University of Denver, 
and at Sterling public library in the 
northeastern section. It was urged 
that the district meetings be extended 
until they reached all sections of the 
state. 
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Practically all the attendance was 
from the eastern section of the state. 
Few librarians were present from the 
mountainous regions. 

A new constitution was adopted to 
care for the increasing activities of the 
association. New officers elected were: 

President, Malcolm Wyer, Denver; 
vice-president, Miss Mary Hoyt, li- 
brarian, State School of Mines; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Miss Nell Higgins, li- 
brarian, South Denver high school. 
E. M. Pfutzenrueter and Arlene Dilts, 
other members of the executive board. 


Florida—The series of district meet- 
ings which have been held for the first 
time in the state have been carried out 
with such response and enthusiasm 
that the experiment is considered a de- 
cided step forward in promoting the 
library work of the state. 

The state was divided into districts, 
and successful meetings have been 
held in Tampa, Orlando, Tallahasse 
and West Palm Beach. At each of 
these meetings, there was a splendid 
attendance of neighboring librarians, 
assistants, trustees, representative club 
women and interested patrons. 

Each meeting had its own distinc- 
tive feature. Miss Frances E. Gates, 
general chairman, presided at the 
meeting for the South West district 
in Tampa, which was described at 
length in the last number of Lrpraries. 
This was of special importance, as it 
was the first one held in the history of 
the association. 

The meeting for the Central Florida 
district was held in Orlando, with Miss 
Olive Brumbaugh, librarian, presiding. 
Dr and Mrs Melvil Dewey were the 
guests of honor, the occasion being Dr 
Dewey’s seventy-fifth birthday. At 
the luncheon served by the Albertson 
library, a beautiful bouquet of roses 
was presented Dr Dewey from the 
Florida library association by Mrs 
Anne Van Ness Brown, state presi- 
dent, which was followed by a tribute 
from Edwin Osgood Grover of Rol- 
lins College. 

The meeting for the North West 
district at Tallahasse happened to fall 


at the same time as a district meeting 
of the Florida educational association, 
and school library problems formed 
the key note of this meeting, which 
was in charge of Miss Louise Richard- 
son, librarian of the Florida State Col- 
lege for Women. Ways and means of 
fostering school libraries were dis- 
cussed by the. teachers and librarians 
present and the need for closer co- 
Operation shown. 

The South East Coast district meet- 
ing was held at the Memorial library, 
West Palm Beach, with Miss Maude 
E. Clarke, librarian, presiding. A spe- 
cial welcome was given Miss Julia 
Wright Merrill, executive assistant of 
the Extension division of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, who has 
been visiting the South. A luncheon 
was served by the hostess library to 
all the delegates present, and library 
problems were discussed and the same 
enthusiasm shown as at the other 
meetings. 

The reports from each meeting em- 
phasized the splendid interest shown 
and the resulting awakening of inter- 
est. Several new librarians were pres- 
ent, and all acknowledged the value of 
the meetings, both from an inspira- 
tional and a practical standpoint. 


Minnesota—The Twin City hospital 
librarians met on Tuesday evening, 
December 7. The topic of the evening 
was presented by Miss Morrissey, who 
told of her work with nervous and 
mental patients at Mounds Park 
hospital. 

A few points to be considered in this 
branch of hospital library service are: 
The doctor must be consulted about 
each patient, for certain subjects are 
forbidden to many of them. 

It is sometimes difficult to attract 
this type of patient but once they are 
interested, they are apt to read a great 
deal. The librarian must be careful 
not to overdo the work. 

Historical novels, biography and 
travel are usually dependable. Mys- 
tery stories in which the plot is the 
center of interest and humorous stories 
are very good. Psychology, character 
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analysis, supernatural and fantastic 
stories should never be given to the 
nervous and mental patients. Poetry 
may be given if the doctor approves. 

The reading diet for these patients 
must be varied for they tire quickly of 
one type of book. 

The most important point of all is 
—that the librarian must know each 
book which she circulates. Nothing 
must be taken for granted, for some of 
our most dependable authors occasion- 
ally run amuck. 

Many of these patients are excellent 
readers and supplying them with books 
can be a very stimulating occupation. 

The question of uniforms was again 
brought before the group and several 
models were exhibited. 


South Dakota—The a — 

eeting of the South Dakota library 
sinstintion was held at Aberdeen, No- 
vember 10-12, with about 60 librarians 
in attendance. ; 

Frank K. Walter, librarian of the 
University of Minnesota, was a guest 
of the association and gave several ad- 
dresses. The program was well 
planned out and proved most interest- 
ing and helpful. Several social affairs 
made the meeting enjoyable. 

It was decided to hold the next an- 
nual meeting at State College, Brook- 
ings, at the time of the dedication of 
their new library building in Novem- 
ber, 1927. 

The attendance and interest of sev- 
eral trustees at this meeting was: en- 
couraging. 

Coming meetings 

The Florida library association will 
hold its annual meeting in Miami, 
March 3-4. 


The annual meeting of the American 
Library Association will be held in 
Toronto, Canada, the week of June 20. 


The Oklahoma library association 
will hold its nineteenth annual con- 
ference in Oklahoma City, February 
10-11, during the annual meeting of 
the Oklahoma teachers’ association. 





The American Library Institute will 
meet with the Pennsylvania library club 
and New Jersey library association at 
Atlantic City, March 11-12. 


The Pacific Northwest library asso- 
ciation will hold its meeting at Gear- 
hart, Oregon, June 13-15. The annual 
meeting of the California library as- 
sociation and the California county li- 
brarians will be held at the same time 
and place. 


The annual meeting of the IIlinois 
library association will be held at 
Joliet early in October. Mr. Spencer 
Ewing, president of the Board of 
Trustees of Public library, Blooming- 
ton, is chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee and will be glad to have sugges- 
tions on library legislation from mem- 
bers of the association. 





Conferences at Vassar College 

Two interesting conferences are 
scheduled to take place at Alumnae 
House, Vassar College. One is to be 
a poetry conference held on February 
4-5, in which Hervey Allen, Edward 
L. Davison, Elinor Wylie, William 
Rose Benet and Padraic Colum as well 
as other distinguished poets will take 


+ part. 


On March 4-5, a conference on read- 
ing for children will be held, at which 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher will be the 
guest of honor. The subject will be 
treated from the point of view of an 
author, a mother, a teacher, a librarian, 
a publisher, an illustrator and a teller 
of stories for children. Among the 
speakers will be Margaret Pollard 
Smith of the Vassar English faculty, 
Louise Seaman of Macmillan’s, Mar- 
gery Quigley of the Public library, 
Washington, D. C., Ruth M. Havens 
of the New Paltz normal school and 
Emily Welch, director of the Wabun- 
aki camp for girls. 

These conferences are open to all 
friends of the college as well as to the 
alumnae. Information may be ob- 
tained from the Educational Secretary 
of Alumnae House, Poughkeepsie, 
New York. 
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Interesting Things in Print 


The fourth edition of the library 
handbook of the University of Chicago 
has been issued. 


A list of Swedish books, 1875-1925 
compiled by A. G. S. Josephson will be 
issued early in 1927. It covers a wide 
range of subjects and is the product of 
several years of careful study and 
selection. 


The Massachusetts Department of 
Education has issued a list of books for 
high-school libraries. The list is classi- 
fied on the D. C. and has an author 
and subject index. The books are en- 
tered alphabetically under subject. A 
directory of publishers is a feature of 
value. 


The handbook and proceedings of 
the 1926 meeting of the California li- 
brary association is number 26 of the 
publications of that organization. The 
pamphlet of 82 pages is full of valu- 
able information not only for Cali- 


fornia librarians but for librarians 
everywhere. 
The University of Missouri has 


issued a pamphlet prepared by Henry 
O. Severance, librarian of the university, 
on Facilities and resources of the uni- 
versity library for graduate work. The 
general library is set out at length for 
the various divisions of study followed 
by opportunities offered by the library 
in the departments of agriculture, law, 
medicine, engineering and journalism. 


The Louisville public library has is- 
sued a list of some 60 novels under 
the title “Just a touch of color”; i.e., 
Red badge of courage, Green bay tree, 
White monkey, Black arrow. Such an 
idea may seem futile, but as one reads 
authors and titles of these books, he 
discovers that they are all good and 
the touch of color may awaken an in- 
terest on the part of those who other- 
wise would not be drawn to these 
books. 


The Newark public library has is- 
sued a list of the 400 business maga- 
zines in its business branch, The list 


is classified by subject. The subject 
headings are commendable in that they 
are easily understood and definite so 
that they have an added appeal to the 
business person who is not acquainted 
with technical terms. Cross references 
make the material on every subject 
easily accessible. 

A new “Directory of work for the 
blind in the United States and Can- 
ada” has been compiled by the Amer- 
ican Foundation for the Blind and is 
now available. This directory of 347 
pages contains material assembled in 
response to a nation-wide request for 
information relative to institutions and 
organizations working with the blind 
and partially blind. It is intended as 
a ready reference book. 


The Library of Congress has issued a 
pamphlet on “Popular names of Fed- 
eral statutes: a tentative list based on 
records of the American law section, 
legislative reference service, Library 
of Congress.” The list has been re- 
vised to June, 1926, under the direc- 
tion of James B. Childs of the division 
of documents. The pamphlet may be 
obtained from the superintendent of 
documents for 10 cents. 


An interesting volume is “Letters of 
Sir Thomas Bodley to Dr Thomas 
James” edited by G. W. Wheeler. The 
letters were written between 1599 and 
1613. and deal with the organization 
and equipment of the newly founded 
Bodleian library. Dr James was the 
first keeper of the printed books, and 
these letters from the founder express 
the latter’s opinion and advice, not to 
say direction, in the matter of amass- 
ing books. (Oxford) 


A bibliography of rubber technology 
has been prepared by the Rubber com- 
mittee of the Special libraries associa- 
tion. The seven sections into which 
it is divided, cover developments dur- 
ing the year 1924-25 and the first half 
of 1926. The complete bibliography 
or separate sections may be obtained 
for a small fee on application to Miss 
Edith L. Shearer, Room 2208, 195 
Broadway, New York City. 
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The close of ’26 and the beginning of 
’27 finds a number of new library bul- 
letins in the world of print. They are 
for the most part, and very properly so, 
for use in the local libraries and schools, 
and deal with things within the library 
issuing them or in the community 
touched by the library srevice. Among 
these may be counted: Florida Library 
Bulletin; Book Marks (Public library, 
Des Moines, Iowa) ; Your Library (Pub- 
lic library of the District of Columbia). 


Among the books written about 
children which they enjoy and books 
for children which they more than en- 
joy may be classed a little Canadian 
volume of verse of the last year, Pat- 
tering Feet, by Arthur S. Bourinot, 
with bewilderingly fascinating illustra- 
tions by Alan A. Beddoe. This is a 
little volume that librarians can rec- 
ommend to mothers in answer to the 
question what books to read to chil- 
dren, with the assurance that satis- 
faction will be the result. There is 
a reminiscent touch of Riley, of Milne 
and of Eugene Field in these poems 
and withal a definite flavor of Cana- 
dian literature—something that is be- 
coming quite discernible in the poetry 
and prose of the Dominion writers. 
(Graphic. ) 

The December number of The Li- 
brary, issued by the Public library, 
Newark, N. J., features maps—their 
appeal and their use. A list, under the 
heading Pictures of the earth, includes 
books, portfolios and pamphlets, dealt 
with from the earliest times down thru 
motor guides, with data on how to un- 
derstand maps and the technique of 
map-making. . 

An interesting item resulted from 
the library registration room’s check- 
ing 400 membership records chosen at 
random from different parts of the file 
to see how the various occupations 
were represented. The results showed: 
17 unemployed; 21 teachers; 28 home- 
keepers; 30  professionals—doctors, 
lawyers, engineers, etc.; 90 mechanics 
—factory workers, laborers, etc.; 99 
students—mostly high-school; 115 


business accountants, salesmen, man- 
agers, stenographers, clerks, etc. 


An interesting page is the one num- 
bered 30 in the January number of the 
Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. This page shows the growth 
of public library service and was ar- 
ranged by the research division of the 
National Education Association from 
figures gathered by the A. L. A. The 
table shows the population, total li- 
brary income, expenditure per capita, 
per cent library expenditure of school 
expenditure, books circulated per cap- 
ita, per cent of population without 
service of the United States and of the 
several 48 states. Other columns show 
the rank in population and comparison 
one state with another. 

The arithmetical progression and 
results suggested in the accompanying 
notes are most interesting and used in 
publicity matter locally might open 
the eyes not only of the library group 
but also of the public to this old mat- 
ter—the support of public education in 
schools and libraries. - 


More Books, the bulletin of the Bos- 
ton public library, for November opens 
‘with an article by the librarian, Mr 
C. F. D. Belden on “The function of 
the public library.” An interesting 
article is “Sketches by Robert Brown- 
ing and his father” with samples and 
descriptions of original humorous 
drawings by them, that are to be found 
in the Boston public library. The or- 
dinary person doesn’t think of the 
Brownings as humorous sketch artists. 
The dissertation on Ten Books covers: 
The faith of a liberal, Dr Nicholas 
Murray Butler; Disarmament, Prof P. 
J. Noel Baker; The ordeal of civiliza- 
tion, J. H. Robinson; Human expe- 
rience, Viscount Haldane; Religion 
and the rise of skepticism, R. H. Taw- 
ney; Today and tomorrow, Henry 
Ford and Samuel Crowther; Life and 
evolution, Prof Holmes; The basis of 
modern atomic theory, C. H. Douglas 
Clark; Himalaya, Nicholas Roerich; 
The quest of the perfect book, W. D. 
Orcutt. 
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“The House of Stokes, 1881-1926: a 
record” is the title of a book of some 
90 pages in which is traced the de- 
velopment of the publishing house 
founded by Frederick A. Stokes in 
1881. It is a frank and interesting 
story of the development of these pop- 
ular publishers, the story of their early 
struggles, development of custom and 
practice and the connections they 
made with authors, many of whom, 
now popular, owe their first appear- 
ance, as they themselves express it, 
“to the kind consideration of the house 
of Stokes.” 

It is indeed a worthy list of writers 
that the little volume presents, cov- 
ering every field of literature. It reads 
like a fairy tale, the story of the “dis- 
coveries” introduced to the American 
public in book form, including names 
of those who have long since been 
settled in the class of “standards” hav- 
ing passed thru “struggling,” “popu- 
lar” and “best sellers.” 

Letters of appreciation from the au- 
thors occupy nearly half the book and 
these again add another gleam of in- 
terest in revealing personalities of 
many writers whose long appearance 
before the public in good standing has 
almost made one forget they are 
persons. 


A book that will appeal to the li- 
brarians of the juvenile and children’s 
departments in public libraries and to 
all school libraries is a new volume in 
the Educational Play-Book series 
edited by Beckley-Cardy Co. of Chi- 
cago. This book is Festival and Civic 
Plays from Greek and Roman Tales by 
Mari Ruef Hofer. 

The book opens with a dissertation 
on dramatization, teaching school 
plays and their presentation, dramatic 
speech, preparation. The author is 
evidently a believer in the spiritual, in- 
tellectual and moral influence of the 
Greek and Roman tales and her intro- 
duction to the plays themselves makes 
her belief in their potency very clear. 

The plays are taken from Greek and 
Roman tales both mythological and 
historical. 


Jascn and the Golden Fleece, a hero 
play, travel and adventure; Prome- 
theus the Friend of Man, myth of cre- 
ation; Labors of Heracles, myth show- 
ing obedience, service, strength; and 
so on thru all of them. In the Greek 
historical we have Damon and Pythias, 
exhibiting fidelity; Pericles and the 
Builders of Athens, architecture, arts, 
and artists. 

Among the Roman historical are: 
the story of Cincinnatus, showing 
patriotism and leadership; Cloelia the 
Roman Girl Scout, a study in honor; 
Camillus and the Schoolmaster, a 
study in justice; Trajan and the Chil-. 
dren of Rome, first public school. One 
of the plays under the heading, The 
Story of the Roman Law, gives a good 
presentation of the Justinian code. 

This is a book that can be bought in 
many duplicates with profit. 





New Books Received 
Hans Christian Anderson. By himself. 

A translation of the autobiography in its 
original form. As fascinating and readable 
as any of the writer’s delightful fairy tales. 
(American-Scandinavian Foundation) 


Ship Model Making, Vol. II. Captain E. 
A. McCann. 

All those who enjoyed the first volume on 
the Spanish galleons and Barbary pirate 
ships will want this book which deals with 
the clipper ship. It is profusely illustrated 
and is eo by two large plans. 

0.) 


(Norman W. Henley 
The bookbinding craft and industry. T. 
Harrison. 


An outline of its history, development and 
a (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, 
td. 


Principles of modern radio receiving. L. 
G. Hector, Ph. D. 

A detailed and well illustrated volume by 
an assistant-professor of physics at the 
University of Buffalo. It is written for 
non-technical readers as well as for more 
serious students. (Burton) 


Trains, tracks and travel. T. W. Van Metre. 

The cover says “for boys from eight to 
eighty” and as one looks thru the book with 
its numerous illustrations, one can easily 
believe the statement. Here in one volume 
are given the answers to the many ques- 
tions, which puzzle most people, about the 


In mythology, are found operation of a train. (Simmons-Boardman) 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie library, Pittsburgh 

The library school resumed classes 
after the Christmas holidays, on Jan- 
uary 3. : 

Miss Gertrude Stiles of the National 
Library Bindery Co. of Cleveland was 
the first special lecturer of the year. 
On January 13 and 14, she gave two 
practical lectures and demonstrations 
on methods of book mending. 

Mr Herbert S. Hirshberg, librarian 
of the Ohio State library, will give a 
series of five lectures on various adminis- 
trative problems, supplementing the 
regular lectures already given in the 
course in Administration. 

Alumnae notes 

Frances Atchinson, ’23, was married on 
January 10 to Hilary Edwin Bacon, Jr., at 
Evansville, Indiana. 

Announcement has been made of the mar- 
riage of Elizabeth Manley, °19, to John Mc- 
Intyre Neilson at Seattle, Washington. 

Nina C. BrotHERTON 
Principal 


Drexel Institute 


The students of the Drexel library 
school returned from Christmas vaca- 
tion January 4 and the work of the 
second term was begun. The reorgan- 
ization and re-equipment of the Drexel 
library, made possible by the generous 
gift of Mr Cyrus H. K. Curtis, offered 
an unusual opportunity for the stu- 
dents for observation and practice in 
the reorganization of a library. The 
40,000 volumes have been wrapped in 
heavy paper and twine in packages of 
75 pounds, labeled with the classifica- 
tion on each package. The old wooden 
stacks were removed and the Library 
Bureau is installing steel stacks and 
other equipment in oak. The new 
equipment will make it possible for the 
students to secure more practice work 
in the Drexel library than they have 
been given heretofore. 

During this period of reorganization, 
the opportunity has been taken to re- 
file the card catalog and this work is 
being done by the class and revised 
by*the head of the catalog department. 


The course in loan desk work, 
taught by Miss Mildred Pope, is based 
on the new text book prepared by Miss 
Flexner for the Board of Education for 
Librarianship. 

Miss Jean Graffen, chief of the 
periodical department of the Free li- 
brary of Philadelphia, lectured to the 
class on the periodical department of 
a large library and explained to them 
the method to be used in transferring 
the books to the new building where 
ample quarters will be provided for 
the department. 

The Library School alumni have of- 
fered the Alice B. Kroeger Memorial 
scholarship for 1927-28 to Bryn Mawr 
College. 

The summer school for teacher-li- 
brarians will be held in the class rooms 
of the winter school from July 5- 
August 13. Complete announcement 
will be given shortly. 

Alumni notes 


Florence Wilson, ’09, has been -appointed 
instructor in cataloging in the Paris Li- 
brary School, 10 Rue de 1l’Elysee, Paris, 
France. % 

Marjorie Barstow, ’25, has accepted a po- 
sition as assistant-librarian in the Chelten- 
ham high school, Elkins Park, Pa. 

Irma Watts, ’06, has been elected secre- 
tary-treasurer of the National Association 
of State Libraries. 

Mrs ANNE W. How.tanp 
Director 


Los Angeles public library 

The 10 students who elected story- 
telling gave Christmas programs in the 
branches and repeated some of their 
stories for the delectation of the class 
at the school Christmas party. This 
with the monthly written reviews and 
the final examination in Loans gave 
an additional holiday atmosphere to 
the Christmas recess. The work in 
Book selection and Classification dur- 
ing the month centered on literature, 
and was delightfully supplemented by 
two lectures on contemporary drama 
by Mrs J. Wells Smith, director of the 
Los Angeles public library, who in- 
cluded a dramatic account of her ex- 
periences in court when Desire under 
the Elms was played in Los Angeles. 
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Miss Althea Warren, assistant-li- 
brarian of the Los Angeles public li- 
brary, formerly librarian of the San 
Diego public library, will have charge 
of the class in Administration the sec- 
ond semester, using the new A. L. A. 
text book. 

Marion Horton 
Principal 
Pratt Institute 

The whole class survived the ordeal 
of the fall term examinations and have 
entered on the long stretch of the win- 
ter term undiminished in numbers or 
enthusiasm. 

The Graduates’ Association Scholar- 
ship award of the tuition for the sec- 
ond term was by unanimous vote of 
the school faculty presented to Miss 
Margaret Jean Douglas of Kingston, 
Ontario, Queens University, ’24. The 


_ announcement was made by the di- 


rector at the beginning of the new 
term and from its reception by the 
class it was évident that the award 
met with general approval. 

The first lecture in the course of the 
administrative problems of different 
types of libraries was given on Tues- 
day, January 4, by Miss Margaret 
Jackson, librarian at Chatham, New 
Jersey. It was a practical, stimulating 
talk on the small town library. Miss 
Adeline T. Davidson, librarian of the 
East Orange public library, spoke the 
following Tuesday on the medium- 
sized library, basing her talk on her 
experience in Duluth as well as East 
Orange. Miss Rebecca B. Rankin of 
the Municipal Reference branch of the 
New York library, gave her annual 
talk on Special Libraries on Janu- 
ary 11. 

The class enjoyed on January 13, 
the courtesy of Lloyd B. Sanderson, 
cousin of one of the students, the rare 
privilege of going thru the Asturias of 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet Com- 
pany, the largest motor vessel in the 
world. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE 
Vice-director 


Simmons College 
In accordance with the annual cus- 

tom a letter was sent to nearly 500 

Simmons women who are, or have very 

recently been, in active library service. 

The letter went to: 

237 CI’s, ie. graduates of the four-year 

immon’s program. 

190 CII’S, ie. graduates academi=: colleges, 
who have completed als¢_ the Sim- 
mons one-year program in library 
science. ' 

53 Specials, i.c., women admitted to the 

"one-year program on account of 
their previous library experience. 

17 Partials, i.e. chiefly women registered 
for the four-year program, who left 
before graduation. 


497 Total. 


Up to Monday, December 13, up-to- 
date information has come from 94 2-5 
per cent of those circularized as fol- 
lows: 


Active Inactive 
1926 Earlier 
LX ART Ss et 174 24 224 
ot ee 23 146 14 183 
te 0 a 4 47 
Partials ....... 0 14 2 16 
470 


Of the less than 6 per cent not yet 
heard from there are only about half 
a dozen for whom our information is 
seriously out of date, but they are not 
included in these statistics, 

The geographical distribution shows 
persons in 38 states of the United 
States, from Maine to California and 
Florida, Porto Rico, Hawaii, Canada, 
Italy, Paris, India, China, and Russia. 

About 39 per cent are in New Eng- 
land, over 50 of whom are in Boston 
and Cambridge; another 50 are in New 
York City, Detroit has over 20, Chi- 
cago 11, Cleveland and Cincinnati 12 - 
together, Washington 7. . 

Of the inactive list, 11 married, 5 are 
studying, 17 are ill or needed at home, 
6 have gone into other fields. The 
others are temporarily idle. 

For those who completed the courses 
satisfactorily in June, 1926, the range 
of salary was $1200-$1800, the most 
common initial salary for the inexperi- 
enced graduate being $1500. 
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For the 377 earlier women, the range 
is from $900 to $4260. It need not be 
said the lowest ones have no economic 
basis, nor do they represent the worth 
of those receiving them. -Often they 
must stay in one place where there is a 
piece of good work to be done that 
would be left undone if they did not 
do it, and money is not the only return 
for good work done. 

For this whole group of 377 previous 
to 1926, the median salary is $1800, 
the average $1995, with 39 2-5 per cent 
$2000 or over. Of those over $2000, 
2 per cent of the 377 are $3000 or more, 
9 3-5 per cent are $2500 or more; 12 per 
cent are below $1500. 

The vacation for 54 per cent is four 
weeks or a month, for 18 per cent less 
than that, for 28 per cent it ranges 
from 5 to 18 weeks. 

The type of work is not so easily an- 
alyzed, as titles are not always indica- 
tive of the duties included. Among 
those most easily ascertainable, some 
of the larger groups are 75 catalogers, 
or 20 per cent, 20 children’s librarians 
or assistants, 31 librarians of public li- 
braries, 8 librarians of colleges or uni- 
versities, 60 in school libraries, usually 
as librarians. Of the total, including 
also the 1926 class, 36 3-10 per cent are 
in public libraries, 28 6-10 per cent in 
college libraries, 163-5 per cent in 
schools, 7 per cent in business or spe- 
cial libraries, 5 per cent in government 
employ, and the other 6 per cent scat- 
tered in diversified types of libraries. 

Such statistics are rather suggestive 
than scientifically valuable, for so 
many variables are not evaluated,. such 
as difference in the cost of living, and 
in the length of vacation, or the rela- 
tive importance of the position of li- 
brarian in a small library and head of 
a branch. For our own records we 
prorate rather more accurately, but 
even so, the human interest that comes 
in the many letters we receive can not 
be tabulated, and for ourselves it is the 
individual, not the mass that counts. 

June R. Donnetty 
Director 


Western Reserve University 

A visit from Miss Sarah C. N. Bogle, 
assistant-secretary of the A. L. A., was 
one of the happy events during De- 
cember. Miss Bogle spoke on the 
work of the A. L. A., of the Paris li- 
brary school and the A. L. A. Board 
of Education for Librarianship. 

The second semester, beginning 
February 7, will inaugurate a series of 
electives in addition to certain required 
subjects. The electives are high- 
school libraries, special libraries (in- 
cluding hospitals), public speaking, 
practical psychology, advanced bibli- 
ography, and advanced cataloging. It 
is hoped that this may give more free- 
dom in the student’s attitude toward 
the type of library work to be chosen 


later. 
Alumni changes 


Harriet P. Turner, ’16, has become ref- 
erence-assistant in the Des Moines public li- 


brary. Tee 
Eva G. Leslie, children’s course, ’23, is di- 


rector of children’s work in the Los Angeles 
public library. 

Claire Nolte, children’s course, ’23, has be- 
come children’s librarian of the Los Angeles 
County library system. 

Marion L. Wery, children’s course, ’23, has 
recently become children’s librarian of the 
Public library, East Orange, N 

Atice S. TYLER 
Dean 
Summer schools 


A summer library course will be of- 
fered by the University of New Hamp- 
shire, June 27-August 5. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from Wil- 
lard P. Lewis, librarian, University of 
New Hampshire, Durham. 

Drexel Institute will offer a course 
in library science for teacher librari- 
ans, July 5-August 13. The class 
rooms and equipment of the regular 
school will be used. College credit 
will be given to those who matriculate. 





Promote, then, as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In proportion 
as the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it is essential 
that public opinion should be enlightened. 
—George Washington. 
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Books should to one of these four ends conduce, 
For wisdom, piety, delight, or use-—Sir John Denham. 














Training In the Use of Books 
II 


The following lessons, to be given 
during the general exercise period, 
once a week. Time, 20 minutes. Work 
to be prepared outside. 

1 Purpose of course and how the stu- 
dents may get the greatest good 
from the work. (Note taking in 
loose leaf notebook, book notes 
on 3x5 slips.) Read aloud Mor- 
ley, The child and the book and 
quotation from Baxter, M. E. S. 
L. L. 1921-1922, p. 1. 


a To broaden the students personally and 
professionally so that the school li- 
brary will function. To develop teach- 
ers who enjoy and use books, not 
trained librarians. 

The teacher’s own personal reading and 
library. - 

Intensive reading of books from special 
200 list, (Minimum 15) examination of 
many, (Minimum 50) and_ general 
knowledge of the school collection dur- 
ing course. 

Book evaluation and actual reading of 
good books should be given by far the 

reat emphasis. 

What shall the teacher buy? 

What shall the teacher borrow? 

To study the function of the library in 
the school. 

1) For reading to develop good taste 
and to give inspiration, courage 
and pleasure. 

2) For reference to develop general in- 
telligence, judgment and a spirit o 
tolerant codperation. 

3) For service to community and the 


world. 
4) For industrial and commercial work 
to develop skills in handwork and 
business. 
References : 


ilson. 
High-school English syllabus. 
Send to U. S. Bureau of education for 
reading courses. 
Assignment: Read: 
Olcott—Chapter 1. 
Smith—What can literature do for me? 
Chapter 1. 


1 This list is kept vp to date by supplements. The 
one at present in force is 1925. This supplement is 
now being revised and will be issued in its revised 
form early in 1927. ; 





2 Help from the state and other 
sources. 


a Help from the state. 

1) Library division, Department of Ed- 
ucation. 

a Advice on school libraries. 

b Free traveling library. 

c Reference service. 

2) Library standards for ungraded ele- 
mentary schools. Minnesota Ele- 
mentary School Library ‘List. 

3) State school library aid. 

M. E. S. L. L. 1921-1922. 

4) School Library lists. 

a The Minnesota Elementary 
School Library List’ 1921-1922 
has been sent to every county 
superintendent in sufficient 
numbers to supply every rural 
school. It is the property of 
the school district not of the 
teacher and should be left in the 
school. Use old editions of the 
list for book notes but not for 
ordering. 

b The High-School List and _ its 
supplements will be furnished 
on request to any county super- 
intendent or training depart- 
ment. 

5) Library Notes and News. 

This magazine is sent once in three 
months to every public library and 
school library in the state and also 
to the county superintendents and 
training departments. Read it for 
help suggestions. 

6) Instruction at rural teachers’ insti- 
tutes and at the teachers colleges. 

7) Contract plan. 

M. E. S. L. L. 1921-1922, 

8) County libraries. 

Minnesota county library law in 
School Laws. 

Reference: A county library (a 
leaflet) American Library Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. 

b Help from other sources. 

1) Visit the nearest public library and 

, becu-ne familiar with its resources. 

2) The larger libraries in the state such 
as the University library, the Pub- 
lic, Hill Reference, and State His- 
torical society in St. Paul will lend 
books directly or thru the Library 
Division to any school library. 

3) State library meetings, 

Rural teachers are welcome at the 
meetings of the Library associa- 
tion, at the School librarians’ sec- 





tion of the M. E. A. and at the 
library institutes held in various 
parts of the state. 
3 Organization and equipment. 
The teacher should know: : 
How many books the library contains. 
How to arrange them in order on the 
shelves. 
How to know where they are when lent. 
References: 
Introduction to Minnesota Elementary 
School Library List, 1921-1922. 
Wilson—School library nanagement. 
Preparation of shelving and room. Wilson. 
Collecting books belonging to library. 
Ordering supplies and furnishings. Wilson. 
Sorting. 
1) Discards. 
2) Books to be rebound. 
3 Books to be mended. 
4) Books in good repair and useful. 
4-5 Mending books. Wilson. 
Removing old labels. 
6 Classification. 
Explain meaning of general subdivisions: 
100 500 80c 


200 600 900 
300 700 
References: 


Wilson, p. 44. 
Minnesota Elementary School Library 
List, 1921-1922. 
Assignment: 
Find class number for the followin sub- 
gr using index and table of contents, 
Se, ge ae a 


Animal stories. 
Asia. 

Ethics. 

Fairy tales. 
Science. 
Hygiene. 
Mythology. 
Picture study. 
Primitive man. 
Stars. 

U. S. history. 
Wood working. 

If school library is classified, go to library 
shelves for this work as well as using 
geome Elementary School Library 

tst. 
7 Classification continued. 
How to classify a book. 

Have 10 books on different subjects for 
students to examine and cecide on class 
number. Students should write class 


number on slip and put it in book. 
Class numbers should be verified with 
class numbers for the same books in 
Library List. 
8 Library printing. 
References: 
_ Wilson.. 





Libraries 


Assignment : 
Practice printing. 
9 Marking books. 


References : 

Wilson. 

Materials: 

Old books or samples of book cloth from 

bindery. 
Assignment : 
Practice white ink marking on old book 
or sample of book cloth. 
10 Accessioning. 
Talk on use of accession book. Explain 
items in 
References: 
Wilson. 
Accession book. Introduction. 
Assignment : 

Accession group of books on sample sheet, 
following direction in School Library 
Management and Accession book. For 
practice put accession numbers in books 
in pencil. 

11 Making of shelf list (form of en- 
try in list) Wilson. 

Making of book cards. Wilson. 


12 Mechanical preparation. 
3 Book pocket inside back cover. 
2) Dating slip opposite book pocket. 
3) Call number, top of number 2 inches 
from bottom of back of book. 
4) Placing cards in book pockets. 
13. Check school library list for use 
as a catalog. Wilson. 
Arrange books on shelves, leaving one-third 
space on each shelf, marking shelves us- 


ing thumb tacks. 
Book supports. Post, M. E. S. L. L. 1921- 
1922. 


Charging system. Wilson. 
14 Principles of book selection. 


3 To meet needs of particular pupils. — 
2) To develop world outlook and desire 
to serve. 


3 Direct agg ny, Bo subjects taught. 

4) To train in habits of observation, to 

identify stars, birds, trees, flowers, 
animals. 

5) To help in planning school activities. 

6) Best of the world literature suited to 
children. “Two-foot book shelf.” 

7) Stories strong in human interest but 
written in good English and with 
high ideals. 

3 Stimulating biography. 

9 ae talent, “how to make” 


Ss. 
10) Emphasis on tested boks. 
References: Aids to selection and. use of 
lists to be examined. ; 
1) Minnesota Elementary School Library 
List, 1921-1922. 
2) Children’s catalog. H. W. Wilson Co., 
' "New: York. Lai Vises cate 
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3) Graded list of books for children, 
A. L. A., Chicago. 

4) Book Shelf for Boys and Girls (issued 
annually by publishers). 

5) Twenty-five books for a country school 
selected by vote of the A. L. A. and 
N. E. A. H. R. Huntting Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

6) Power. Lists of stories and programs 
for story hours. Consult Supervisor 
School Libraries, Library Division, St. 
Paul, about dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
and other books and printed matter. 

Training Departments and county su- 
perintendents may write to H. 
Huntting Co., Springfield, Mass., for 
list of children’s books in durable 
bindings. H. W. Wilson Co., New 
York, for list of publications. 


15 How to examine a book quickly 
and how to know a good book. 


Printed parts of a book and the informa- 
tion given by each: 
Title page. 
Preface. 
Table of contents. 
ext. 
Index. 
References: 
High-School English syllabus. 


ice. r 
Wilson, p. 132-133. 
Assignments: Examine and compare: 
MacClintock—Literature in the ele- 
mentary school. 
Hunt—What shall we read to the chil- 
dren? 
Lowe—Literature for children. 
Olcott—Children’s reading. 


(Continued) 





Book Selection for Teachers-in- 
Training’ 

That students in normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges should have a course 
in the use of the library is probably a 
settled fact. Certainly the librarians 
connected with those institutions are 
eager to introduce and to give such 
courses, and the administrators of the 
schools and many of the student-teach- 
ers themselves recognize the need. 
Having started teaching in her school 
by giving such a course, the question 
arises as to how much more actual 
teaching the librarian of a_teacher- 
training institution shall attempt to 
do. How much of what has hitherto 
been reserved for library school stu- 





1 Based on experience while librarian of State 
normal school, Oswego, N. Y. 


dents shall she pass on to these pros- 
pective teachers? Are any of the sub- 
jects vitally important here, and how 
much time can she profitably give to 
it? 

Considering the large number of 
more or less valueless books which are 
given to children every Christmas 
thru ignorance of the precious treas- 
ures that might be given; and consid- 
ering also the close connection which 
the teacher has with the lives of her 
pupils thru her personal contacts, her 
intimacy with the fathers and mothers 
and her connection with parent-teach- 
ers’ associations, it does not seem out 
of place to suggest a course in book 
selection for teachers-in-training, such 
a course as will be given by the li- 
brarian from her point of view which 
will distinguish it from courses in chil- 
dren’s literature which are given from 
a purely pedagogical standpoint. 

The senior year seems the best time 
for such a course when the student 
would have a background of general 
literature and child psychology from 
which to work. In the normal schools 
in New York state, 40 hours of the 
three-year curriculum are set apart for 
library lessons. In the normal school 
at Oswego, N. Y., this has been di- 
vided into two courses—Library I, con- 
sisting of 20 hours in the freshman 
year on the use of the library; and Li- 
brary II of 20 hours in the senior year 
devoted to a course in book selection. 
Such a plan brings each student into 
close connection with the library and 
still does not require an undue propor- 
tion of the librarian’s time for teaching. 
' The content of such a course in book 
selection may vary somewhat accord- 
ing to the line of work in which the 
student is specializing and according to 
the extent of other courses in children’s 
literature given in the school. Yet I 
believe that there need be no definite 
distinction in a course of this kind for 
teachers who are preparing to teach 
different ages of children. It can be 
broad enough to cover all ages, and the 
student cannot become less alert to the 
needs of her chosen group because she 
understands the needs of other groups. 


a 
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Such a course in book selection may 
well begin by considering the reading 
tastes of children of different ages. 
This entails a review of child psychol- 
ogy and connects the course to the 
pedagogical courses. Its great purpose 
is to bring before the student the vital 
importance of giving the child the right 
book at the right time. For purposes 
of consideration children may be placed 
as to age into three groups: early 
childhood, later childhood and early 
adolescence; and the particular lit- 
erary tastes belonging to each group 
discussed. 

Then from this introduction follows 
a study of the various types of chil- 
dren’s books: 1) the picture books, 
the best known illustrators and why 
children like them, what makes a pic- 
ture book successful and worthwhile 
for a child, and a brief history of the de- 
velopment of children’s picture books; 
2) the “first books” which children 
read for themselves and the qualities 
which they must have; 3) the collec- 
tions of fairy tales, ancient and mod- 
ern, fables, myths, and legends, a com- 
parison of different editions and their 
value for the child; 4) poetry, both col- 
lections and works of individual poets, 
what children like in poetry at differ- 
ent ages and how the collections meet 
these needs; 5) the classics, what edi- 
tions are to be had, and what is to be 
desired in a classic adapted for chil- 
dren; 6) the animal story and nature 
fiction, its purpose and standards for 
judging it; 7) nature books that are 
fact not fiction and what standards 
should be held up for them; 8) chil- 
dren’s stories, a large topic and one 
for which standards are sorely needed 
by teachers. This would include an 
acquaintance with the best of several 
kinds of stories such as school, adven- 
ture, historical and home stories, with 
a view to finding out what qualities are 
desirable in children’s stories; 9) 
travel, what children particularly like 
in travel books in addition to the usual 
tests applied to such books for adults; 
10) biography and what kinds espe- 
cially appeal to children; 11) history 


and government, exclusive of text- 
books, and the qualities that a book 
of history must possess in order to be 
read by children; 12) the “make and 
do” books and the characteristics that 
they must have to be worthwhile; 13) 
“stepping stone” books, that the 
teacher may see the legitimate use of 
these and be skillful in helping to good 
reading habits those children whose 
tastes are below her standards for good 
books; 14) old fashioned stories, a 
bowing acquaintance with Maria 
Edgeworth and others of the didactic 
age not so much for their historical 
interest as to discover what qualities 
in their stories show the child’s point 
of view; 15) a brief history of chil- 
dren’s literature, if time can be found 
in the course for it, not only has a cul- 
tural value but helps the student to 
appreciate the variety and attractive- 
= of children’s books of the present 
ay. 

Such a course as this must neces- 
sarily be largely a reading course and 
the emphasis will be placed on the 
work of each individual student. The 
broad aims of the course always to be 
kept in mind are: to give the student 
teacher an acquaintance with as many 
as possible of the best books of each 
type that she may be able to judge 
other books by the way that they do 
or do not measure up to what she 
knows is good; a formulation of cer- 
tain tests to apply to different classes 
of books which the inexperienced 
judge of books may use while gaining 
a wider acquaintanceship. 

Bessie L. ELpripcE 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Anniversary Days in February 
Boy Scout anniversary week, February 6-12 
Lincoln’s birthday, February 12 
Washington’s birthday, February 22 
Valentine’s day, hk mg 14 
National Drama Week, February 13-19 








The National Education -Association 
is on a campaign to reach a goal of 
1000 life members for the year 1926-27 
before the meeting at Seattle next 
summer, 
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The College Student and His Library 


There is much ado in the school 
world—from the primary grades thru 
the college and university—about the 
problem of the gifted and backward 
student. Critics of our educational 
system complain of too much stand- 
ardization and the over-emphasis 
placed upon the average individual to 
the neglect of the gifted and the back- 
ward. 

In the case of college and university 
libraries, it is somewhat different. Per- 
haps because the traditions and pur- 
poses of college libraries from of old 
have been to promote the advancement 
of learning and foster scholarship, the 
average student has been rather over- 
looked. Expensive sets and rare vol- 
umes have been purchased in order 
that a few individuals might increase 
the world’s knowledge. Too large a 
part of the programs at meetings of 
college and university librarians has 
been devoted to the questions of inter- 
library loan, the acquisition and avail- 
ability of rare volumes and periodical 
sets, the problems of referencé and re- 
search. Too little attention has been 
paid to the reading and study prob- 
lems of the great majority. 

College librarians have been content 
to sit idly by while generations of 
average students have come and gone 
without entering the library except to 
scan hurriedly some required reading 
in a definite course. They have made 
no effort to induce the average student 
to come and read. They have broad- 
cast no lists of current books with in- 
teresting notes and comments. They 
have not even purchased them save 
when such books are ordered by a pro- 
fessor in connection with one of his 
courses. The result is that far too 
frequently the college graduate has 
been criticised for his lack of knowl- 
edge of general and current literature. 

It is true there are signs of a change 
in the air. Credit for cultural reading 
is given at Trinity College. A credit 
course in recreational reading is of- 
fered at Humbolt State Teachers Col- 
lege, California. Rollins College, Flor- 


ida, under the leadership-of Hamilton 
Holt has a professor of books on its 
faculty. Rooms for general reading 
are now a feature of several colleges 
such as the Farnsworth room at Har- 
vard. Dartmouth is providing a large 
room on the top floor of its new li- 
brary building with comfortable chairs 
and pleasant surroundings—smoking 
permitted—and a carefully selected 
collection of interesting books whose 
use is to be limited to that room. 
Other new library buildings have 
largely expanded reading-room space. 
It is also true that in the majority of 
colleges the assignment of required 
readings in a given number of so- 
called reserved books is on the in- 
crease, thus bringing a larger number 
of students into direct contact with 
the library. 

But this is not enough. The courses 
in recreational reading and the special 
reading-rooms will attract compara- 
tively few unless the college librarian 
takes a leaf from the practices of his 
brother, the public librarian, and ad- 
vertises his wares. Furthermore he 
must buy more largely of the books of 
the hour—of fiction, literature, biog- 
raphy and travel — and duplicate 
copies. By recent investigations it has 
been found that the college student 
does the greater part of his general 
and miscellaneous reading in the Red 
Book, Photoplay, Liberty, Scnuiay Eve- 
ning Post, etc. He cannot afford in most 
instances to patronize the local book- 
store—if there is one. The college li- 
brary owes service to all its clientele— 
the average student as well as the spe- 
cialist and the one, two and three year 
man as well as the one who is near- 
ing the end of the course. 

At the University of New Hamp- 
shire, it has been found that a large 
percentage of the men dropping out 
before the end of the course had few 
or no entries at all on their borrowers 
card, while the leaders in college life 
and thot as well as the best students 
had used up several such cards. In an 
effort to reach the average student at 
New Hampshire, articles and book- 
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lists are printed in the college papers, 
lists of new books are posted in the 
class-room buildings and dormitories, 
duplicate copies of the leading current 
books of fiction and non-fiction as well 
as works of general interest are placed 
on convenient shelves, the stacks are 
open and accessible to all, exhibits of 
books, posters, pictures, etc. are 
placed on display and every effort is 
made to interest the individual stu- 
dent. Printed handbooks of the li- 
brary giving directions and ‘sugges- 
tions for its use are issued to each 


student. A monthly, mimeographed, 
four-page news-sheet, The Library 
Lantern, is distributed freely. This 


contains brief reviews of current 
books, notes of books, authors and li- 
braries, subject lists of recent acces- 
sions and miscellaneous items of in- 
terest. Copies of this publication are 
available at the library, it has a_ reg- 
ular mailing list including students as 
well as professors, and copies are sent to 
all members of a different section of the 
student body each month. Numbers 
of The Library Lantern are being used 
by instructors in English and social 
science in connection with their class- 
work. 

Not less attention to research and the 
specialist but more time and considera- 
tion for the average student. 

Witarp P. Lewis 
University of New Hampshire 
Durham, N. H 





Service Stations 


Sometimes I envy the librarian of 30 
years ago. Mr Hugh Walpole de- 
scribes her as a snobbish spinster, 
wearing a dingy black dress, sitting in 
a musty, windowless library with lad- 
ders one must use to reach the really 
fascinating books. His was an Eng- 
lish library and that of my remem- 
brance was a small town American 
one in which I recall no ladders, tho 
it may be that I have forgotten them. 
My library was a single room, long 
and dark, presided over by a haughty 
female who treated only members of 
the oldest woman’s club in the town 


as her social equals. She had a lovely 
broad strip of white hair above her 
forehead—I cannot remember the sat- 
isfying French word which describes 
it. 

But the point is—the reason for my 
envy—she never worried over circu- 
lation statistics. Imagine her really 
trying to bring more of us troublesome 
children into the library! Fancy the 
library board encouraging us! Con- 
ceive if you can the stately Miss Har- 
rison permitting a herd of school chil- 
dren to bear down on her after four 
o'clock, clamoring variously for some- 
thing about the scarlet tanager, the 
skunk, early agricultural implements, 
monastery life, stories and poems of 
friendship, a very brief life of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, causes and results of 
the Mexican war, the city health or- 
dinances—well, it just couldn’t have 
been! What were the teachers for, 
what were text-books for, what was all 
the expensive upkeep of those two 
brick, steam-heated school buildings 
for, if not to take care of such child- 
ish nonsense as that? That’s what 
Miss Harrison would have wanted to 
know. And here with the Prince of 
Wales visiting America and the Wom- 
an’s club having an Anglo-American 
program, and the Monday club getting 
up such a pretentious yearbook with 
their plan for studying modern French 
artists—fancy anyone expecting her to 
fuss with those children who were 
none of her business anyway! 

Of course that never happened. 
Nothing ever happened to bring the 
un-bookish children into the library, 
and nothing ever happened to tarnish 
its quiet glory for those of us who 
loved it by connecting it with lessons. 
It was the place to go on Saturday 
and Sunday afternoons if you were so 
fortunate as not to have to do some- 
thing social, like going to your music 
club or Junior Endeavor; to sit and 
read Ramona and suck peppermints, 
hot, burny ones that lasted a long 
time. If you were quiet, Miss Harri- 


son did not bother you, tho if you had 
a bad cold she might ask you to leave 
if you couldn’t help sniffing, which 
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was very humiliating and never hap- 
pened to you personally but had hap- 
pened in your hearing to careless boys. 

First and last we read a great many 
books there, tho I do not remember 
discovering Robinson Crusoe, Don 
Quixote, or even Treasure Island within 
those walls. But there were for us, 
when we were very young, the Alcott 
books and Little Lord Fauntleroy and 
Editha’s Burglar and the St. Nicholas 
Magazine. And it was in that very li- 
brary that I discovered Sentimental 
Tommy and then read, fascinated but 
with wondering disapproval, thru 
Tommy and Grizel. I think I must 
have been about 12 years old when 
Miss Harrison exercised her first dis- 
cretionary authority over my reading 
when she refused to let me draw out 
Tess of the D’Urbervilles. That was 
a severe blow to my dignity as a reader 
—the only kind I had—but it re- 
strained temporarily whatever impulse 
I had to seek out the erotic in litera- 
ture, publicly at any rate. Not that 
I thot of Tess as erotic—or, indeed, 
knew the meaning of the word, but I 
was very sensitive and did not like the 
coldly curious look in the librarian’s 
eye when she refused me the book; 
so I resolved henceforward to carry 
out of that library only those stories 
well conventionalized by frequent 
handling. 

Have I ever been guilty, I wonder, 
of halting any child’s explorations in 
literature with such a look? Perhaps. 
There are times when one is very tired 
or preoccupied, but I hope I have not 
done just that thing. Miss Harrison 
was doubtless wise when she refused 
Tess of the D’Urbervilles to me, but 
the expression in her eyes as she did 
so was the only contact I ever had 
with her spirit in all those years of 
going in and out of her presence, and 
it was a contact that repelled. Its 
result was a curious feeling of guilt 


within me and for the first time a sort’ 


of backstairs feeling about certain 
books, which made me carry paper 
bound volumes of Marie Corelli’s 
novels furtively to the attic in my 


home, tho I recall nothing vicious 
about any which I read. 

In this small library, there were go- 
ing in and out only men, women and 
children who loved books. Aside from 
the women’s clubs, no one thot of 
using the library as a convenience. 
One borrowed books to read for en- 
tertainment or for acquiring culture, 
and those who desired entertainment 
or culture found it, or supposed that 
they did, and everyone was satisfied— 
the children most of all, for there is no 
satisfaction quite so complete as that 
of the bookish child in his book world. 
But if Miss Harrison had not felt that 
it was enough! If she had not been 
so confident that as long as she pre- 
vented loud whispering and sniffling 
she was doing her whole duty! If she 
had once thot a little about us! 

Well, I wonder. If Miss Harrison 
had been the sort of person who could 
have cared about us, what difference 
would it have made? Would she have 
led us to books that we missed? It 
seems as if she might have done that. 
Tho I read so much, there were many 
classics of childhood which I did not 
find until long after my own childhood 
was passed. And as for poetry, it did 
not exist for me until I fell in love 
with the lines To a Water-fowl in my 
American literature in high school. 
Miss Harrison might have given it to 
me years before when my young mind 
was fairly seething with visions and 
ripe for verse. She might have given 
me The Little Minister when she saw 
me loving Sentimental Tommy so— 
having discovered it quite by accident 
—instead of leaving me to find it when 
I was 17 years old. She might have 
made that long dark room feel like a 
loved home to those children who fre- 
quented it instead of like a treasure 
cave, the chilly atmosphere of which 
must be obliterated in the magic of 
one’s book. 

But there was Miss Harrison in her 
library 25 or so years ago, not too busy 
—tho her duties were probably heavier 
than we suspected—to have given to 
those few children with receptive 
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minds what it breaks my heart that I 
cannot give to a few of those hundred 
or two who swarm in my library each 
afternoon. How many of them come 
because they love to read? A fair 
minority. But then there is that larger 
number who clamor for the facts about 
the skunk or the whip-poor-will or 
monastery life or a book on the school 
list to be read for credit. They take 
far more of my time than the others. 
And there are the obliging children 
who come to the library and present 
their little blue application cards only 
because their teachers have asked 
them to do so. Maybe they become 
book-lovers and continue to come 
week after week; more often after a 
week or two, they return their cards 
or their mothers return them with the 
explanation that they cannot read 
books and do their lessons at the same 
time, so they must wait to read them 
when vacation time comes. 

With all of these different sorts of 
children, there is little time to spend 
with the shy ones who go quietly from 
shelf to shelf exploring. The books 
are there for them to find, it’s true. 
But sometimes I fairly ache with fear 
lest one of these children go away 
without discovering that in that book 
with the unprepossessing cover on the 
lower left-hand side of case eight is 
a story that will delight him more than 
Bagdad or Aladdin’s cave. And how 
can I help him when there is a line of 
40 children stretching beyond my desk 
and he aléne asks nothing? 

Well, there are Miss Harrison’s li- 
brary and mine. Miss Harrison was 
truer to her ideals than I. She was 
a great help with woman’s club pro- 
grams, which she considered of great 
importance. As for children, she was 
broad-minded enough to let them come 
into her library if their hands were 
clean and they were provided with 
handkerchiefs—not an unreasonable 
requirement; and if she never helped 
them to find treasure in what was to 
them a magic cave, it was because she 
knew nothing about the treasure. 
Quite often they stumbled onto it 
themselves. 


But I, perforce, spend nine-tenths 
of my time assisting mediocrity. 
Knowing about the treasure, I must 
yet devote myself to pointing out the 
obvious to those children who have not 
eyes to see. I solicit new borrowers 
feverishly and gloat over increased 
circulation. And yet I hate the meth- 
ods employed and detest the spirit 
which prompts them. 

It would be pleasant to have a li- 
brary like Miss Harrison’s—to have a 
library board which took no particu- 
lar interest in the number of books 
one loaned, so that one might just go 
on quietly helping those people who 
love books to fit themselves with new 
books to love. One might even be content 
to concern oneself a little with the 
woman’s club programs if the remain- 
der of the time might be spent for 
those children who came to the library 
because they could not stay away, tho 
it were a place as dark and chilly as 
a tomb. To spend long, quiet days 
discovering fine bits here and there, 
sharing and being shared with, read- 
ing aloud sometimes on a stormy day, 
five or six of us before an open fire! 
Not a regular, advertised reading hour, 
just one that happened because we 
felt like reading aloud together. The 
joy of discovering now and then a new 
child who had the true love for books 
within him! Not too often, for God 
makes them rather sparingly. From 
among them come the explorers who 
seek Him in the unknown; the others 
are content with large type tales which 
tell with infinite variation the stories 
that are carved on rocks and walls for 
all to see. 

I would not look at the record of 
last year’s circulation of books. Sup- 
pose the month of January this year had 
had more stormy days than that of a 
year ago—and, as a result, fewer books 
from our library had been read dur- 
ing January this year! Suppose the 
craze for listening in on the radio had 
cut in on the reading of books in our 
town! Would I be depressed? I 
would not! Do you think that radio 
or snow or hail will make any endur- 
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ing difference with the only persons 
for whom I care? 

So, you see, I am at heart a bad 
American. The flame of my enthusi- 
asm cools a little before the task of 
merely increasing the reading public. 
Qh, I know what you would say. 
Surely the seeds must be scattered, on 
rocky and fertile ground alike. But 
for me, I should like to be the one to 
tend the beautiful strong plants which 
are to bear blue flowers. They are 
very few and are usually overlooked. 
The hordes of yellow-flowering plants 
will be cared for by application of that 
sound American principle—the great- 
est good to the greatest number. And 
for their fruits they will bear facts, 
splendid, serviceable facts, about 
health and crime, business and bees, 
dairies and population, aeroplanes and 
submarines. A fine crop these yellow- 
flowering plants will bear. 

But I should like to gather together 
a group of blue-flowering plants and 
tend them—guard them from frost 
and hail, give them water and sunlight. 
They would bear a harvest, too, tho 
it is not so certain what their harvest 
would be—a flock of heresies, perhaps, 
to turn into the orthodoxies of day 
after tomorrow; maybe a bit of beauty, 
painted or carved or phrased; much 
unmeasurable stuff which is only in- 
creased capacity for full living or fer- 
tilization of the spirit of another gen- 
eration. 

My library, if I might have it, would 
be very small and not very progres- 
sive. It would be pleasant to adults 
and give them all they asked for if it 
could. But to children it would give 
much more than that. Perhaps it 
would not go out to seek them, but 
it would be a magnet which would 
draw its own to itself. For them it 
would be a beloved gateway to all the 
lure and mystery that is far away from 
here and today. 

LEAH CARTER JOHNSTON 





The sport is greater than the indi- 
vidual and the ship is greater than the 
crew.—Kipling. 


Interesting Exhibits in the Children’s 
Department 
Public library, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

The children’s department of the Ft. 
Wayne and Allen County public li- 
brary had recently an interesting Ship 
Model exhibit. Many of the models 
represented the work of local people 
and all were loaned to the library by 
local individuals and stores. Every 
kind of craft from the Viking vessel 
to the Santa Maria of Columbus was 
exhibited. There were graceful sail- 
ing vessels, Dutch boats built to carry 
cheese, Spanish galleons with full 
sails, old whalers, merchant vessels, 
Spanish war vessels—in all 40 ship 
models. Besides the models there was 
everything that the library could col- 
lect pertaining to ship lore. There 
were old maps, charts, ship lanterns, 
nautical instruments, sailor’s outfits, 
ship pictures, lamp-shades decorated 
with maps and wall-hangings reminis- 
cent of the sea and its fascination even 
for inland Middle Westerners. In addi- 
tion to the ship models and other ob- 
jects of decorative value, the library 
had collected books, pamphlets, blue 
prints, colored prints and photographs 
of ships and ship models. Several at- 
tractive tables of sea stories and tales 
of pirates were arranged, while another 
table was covered with folders ob- 
tained from eastern shops specializing 
in ship models, maps, sea chests and 
ship pictures. It was a very interest- 
ing and worthwhile exhibit and 
brought to the library a great many 
adults and children who were not reg- 
ular borrowers. In order to give those 
interested every available chance to see 
the exhibit, the children’s room was 
kept open every evening and Sunday 
afternoon during the three weeks. 
From 80 to 100 people came in to see 
the ship models each evening. 

During the spring months the chil- 
dren’s department always has a Wild 
Flower table. The wild flowers are 
brought in by the children and other 
lovers of nature. Each flower is la- 
beled and on this table are also found 
pictures, poems, and books descriptive 
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of the flowers displayed. During this 
exhibit the teachers in the schools urge 
the children to bring wild flowers to 
the library—single specimens pre- 
ferred—and also urge them to visit the 
children’s room. During the summer 
months this table is devoted to garden 
flowers. 

Children’s Book Week in the Fort 
Wayne public library was quite unique 
this year. As usual, there was the dis- 
play of new children’s books as Christ- 
mas gift suggestions. Tables of books, 
book cases and easy chairs were 
grouped together in the entrance hall 
to attract the attention of borrowers. 
On one side of the door leading to the 
children’s room was a model library 
for older girls and on the other side 
a model library for boys. In one cor- 
ner was a tiny book case full of books 
for little folks with an inviting easy 
chair beside it. The children’s room 
displayed everything that had to do 
with a Book. There was the “Making 


of a Book,” different bindings contrib- 
uted by various binding companies to 
show how books are bound, a complete 
collection of foreign picture books 
from Brentano’s in Chicago, and a 


large collection of old books. These 
old books dated way back into 1700 
and were of all sizes and description, 
some illustrated and some having no 
decorations at all. The upper grades 
in the public schools donated lists of 
books they liked best and book re- 
views. Nearly every school donated 
something to the exhibit. One school 
gave two short plays in the children’s 
room, the story of the Ruggles’ chil- 
dren from the Bird’s Christmas Carol 
and Abraham Lincoln, one afternoon 
during Children’s Book Week. Some 
schools devoted their drawing hours 
for the preceding weeks to making 
posters for Children’s Book Week and 
some of them were quite unusual. The 
school children were also asked to 
bring in their own books—books from 
their home libraries—and in this dis- 
play was shown the type of books 


found in the homes. As a final attrac- 
tion there were letters to the Fort 
Wayne children from their own au- 
thors, such as Thornton Burgess, A. 
A. Milne, and Sarah Addington; pic- 
tures of juvenile authors as Derrick 
Nusbaum, Christopher Robin and 
David Putnam. There were dolls 
dressed to represent different periods 
in literature. The English department 
of Central high school donated a set of 
dolls dressed to represent the charac- 
ters in Ivanhoe and the tournament. 
The art department of South Side high 
school designed and painted the four 
dramatic episodes in Cinderella’s life. 
This last display was a joy to the 
hearts of the younger children. Dur- 
ing the week, many teachers brought 
their classes to the library to see the 
exhibit and the interest was so great 
that it was held open for an extra 
week. 

In December, all of the bulletin 
space in the children’s room was cov- 
ered with the drawings of Mrs Emil 
Tafflinger, a Fort Wayne artist, who 
illustrates for Child Life magazine un- 
der the name of Ethel Cline. Both 
children and adults enjoyed these 
sketches in black and white. 

All of these exhibits were worth- 
while and brought many people to a 
realization of the Public library in 
their midst. 

BERTINE E, WESTON 
School librarian 





I wish the commencement orators were 
telling the young people that their first duty 
is to be a work of art, to have deep mean- 
ings, to have the distinction of style, to be 
in unity and in harmony with themselves, 
to have rhythm and form, to make hearts 
ache with their beauty. Such a program 
would keep the young fully beeebed. They 
might fail in it, dear fellow-elders, for the 
same reason we did; because it is long and 
hard, this art, and life is short. But if any 
orator talks this way, encourage him; and 
if any school or college educates to this 
definition of life, send America’s children 
there, to enter the course in the primary 
department.—John Erskine in Century Maga- 
zine, June, 1926. 
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Audubon Bird Pictures and Leaflets 
For Bird-Study 

The National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies again offers an oppor- 
tunity to acquire bird pictures and lit- 
erature describing birds and _ their 
habits. Thru the generosity of some 
of its members, this material can be 
supplied to teachers and pupils at one- 
half the actual cost of publication and 
distribution. The Audubon bird pic- 
tures are 514x8¥, all in natural colors. 

The plan is very simple. The 
teacher tells the pupils about a Junior 
Audubon club, and adds a few lessons 
from time to time about the common 
birds of North America. For a fee of 
ten cents, each will receive six beauti- 
fully colored pictures of our common 
birds, made by the leading artists of 
America, also six leaflets, telling about 
how birds make their nests, what they 
eat, where they go in winter, what 
their enemies are and many other facts 
of interest. Wéith each leaflet there is 
also furnished a drawing in outline 


which the child may fill in by copying 


from the colored plate. Each child 
also receives a beautiful Audubon but- 
ton in color which is a badge of mem- 
bership in the club. A new set of pic- 
tures, leaflets and buttons is furnished 
each year to those who desire to con- 
tinue this bird-study plan. 

This year, due to the generosity of 
members and friends, the Association 
is in a position to supply 350,000 chil- 
dren with sets of leaflets. When these 
are exhausted it will be impossible to 
supply others this year. 

Explain this plan to the children, 
collect their ten-cent fees, send in and 
the material will be forwarded imme- 
diately. A circular of explanation, 
“An Announcement to Teachers” to- 
gether with sample leaflet will be sent 
to any one making request. 

T. GiLBert PEARSON 
President 
National Association of 
Audubon Societies 
1974 Broadway 
New York City 


Her Majesty Visits the Library 

It seemed altogether fitting that Her 
Majesty, Queen Marie of Roumania, should 
be officially received by the city of Indian- 
apolis at the Public library. Hoosier Indiana 
preferred to pay special tribute to the queen 
as an author and the presentation of two of 
Riley’s books of verses autographed by In- 
diana authors formed part of the short but 
impressive ceremony. Many younger read- 
ers had the rare treat of witnessing a story 
book queen “come to life,” and true to the 
tradition of the fairy tales, she was a most 
beautiful and gracious person, clothed in 
gold. To prove to the children that she was 
a real-for-sure person, she signed her name 
in that fascinating book which she had writ- 
ten for them, The story of naughty Kil- 
deen. Having been paid a visit by Her 
Majesty, there is no dream too good to 
come true—for children at the library.— 
Readers’ Ink, Indianapolis public library. 





The World Federation of Education 
Associations 

Meeting in Toronto, August 7-12, 1927 

Announcements of the meeting of 
the World Federation of Education 
Associations to be held in Toronto, 
August 7-12, 1927, have been issued. 
The program will be varied and defi- 
nite. Many issues vital to the educa- 
tional interests of families and nations 
will be considered. Many noted peo- 
ple have accepted invitations to ad- 
dress the convention. Augustus O. 
Thomas of Maine is president of the 
W. F. E. A. this year. This in itself 
assures a worthwhile convention. 





I would rather help a boy to know 
the joy of reading and show him a few 
of the most interesting places that 
books will take him than to teach him 
to know the classic masterpieces or to 
recognize literary art. I take this 
stand because it has been my experi- 
ence that all boys who learn the joy 
of reading continue to read for the 
rest of their lives, while it is a high 
estimate to say that one boy out of ten 
ever takes a permanent interest in the 
classic masterpieces or in literary art. 
That one boy out of ten needs no 
assistance in his reading anyway. It 
is the other nine that need help and 
to whom I mean to give most of my 
time and effort—H. V. Coryell in 
Elementary English Review. 
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News From the Field 
East 
Luella Beaman, Pratt, ’06, has been 
appointed head of the reference depart- 
ment of the New Britain Institute li- 
brary, Conn. 


The report of the Phoebe Griffin 
Noyes library, Old Lime, Conn., 
records: number of books on shelves, 
10,908; circulation, 15,755. The report 
records this the greatest year of activ- 
ity in the history of the library. Miss 
Bessie Connolly, librarian, resumed 
her work in the library, December 1, 
after five months’ leave of absence on 
account of illness. 


The annual report of the Jones li- 
brary, Amherst, Massachusetts, shows 
a circulation of 78,549 books, 10v. per 
capita. There has been an increase of 
10 per cent in the contents of the li- 
brary in the last year. The library 
suffered from a fire in December but 
new quarters have been secured and 
the work has been resumed. The old 
and valuable furniture was largely de- 
stroyed but the book contents of the 
library were moved to a place of 
safety. 


The Yale University library has re- 
ceived some valuable gifts in rare 
manuscripts—one the original manu- 
script of Bayard Taylor’s translation 
of Faust, thru Mrs E. S. Harkness, 
New York City, who has already given 
the library the famous Gutenburg 
Bible and Nathan Hale’s account 
book ; a copy of a rare edition of Livy, 
from Dr O. H. F. Vollbehr, noted 
bibliophile of Berlin. Dr Vollbehr’s 
- gift is taken from the first illustrated 
Latin edition printed in Venice in 1495 
by Philip Pincius and is illustrated by 
many of the same woodcuts which ap- 
pear in the Latin translation of 1493. 
A third gift is more than 1500 pieces 
of writings of Franklin B. Dexter, for 
30 years secretary of Yale University. 
Most of the Dexter writings relate to 
Yale. The gift also includes 100 books 
and pamphlets by Yale men given to 
Mr Dexter during his term of office. 


The Public library of Hartford, 
Connecticut, has been the recipient of 
several notable gifts. The will of 
Robert A. Griffing gives $15,000 to 
form the nucleus of a fund for a new 
building. Mr Griffing was secretary 
of the board from 1887. A trust fund 
of $25,000 was left the library by the 
will of Edward H. Case. 

By the will of the late lamented 
Caroline M. Hewins, her personal li- 
brary, amounting to about 1600v., was 
left to the Hartford public library. A 
special gift was her illustrated chil- 
dren’s books published since 1860, 
amounting to about 200v. Her large 
collection of old fashioned children’s 
books was bequeathed to the Connec- 
ticut Historical Society. 


The report of the Public Library de- 
partment of the State Board of Educa- 
tion of Vermont, July 1924-July 1926, 
has a summary of splendid work done 
for the biennial period. Traveling li- 
braries lent—312 general, 4 high- 
school, 980 schools, from which 47,180 
books were lent (a gain of 9685v.) ; 
221 towns were served of which 37 are 
without libraries; 16,720 pictures were 
lent. The book wagon has visited al- 
most every library in the ‘state, allow- 
ing the secretary to give suggestions 
of all kinds on problems of the small 


library. 


Interesting accounts of meetings 
held and attended mark progress in 
this line. Eight exhibits showing the 
work of the department were made at 
various places thruout the state. Ap- 
propriation for the period was $17,500 
of which $11,034 was used for salaries 
and $3,207 for the traveling library 
department. Endowment funds have 
made possible a number of activities. 


An exhibit of the progress of pub- 
lic library service of the Public library, 
Providence, R. I., was made during the 
month of December. It was a very 
creditable exhibit and was presented in 
the lobby of a local trust company for 
a week and in the window of a Provi- 
dence gas company for two weeks. 

Under the general heading The 
Providence Public Library—Education 
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the 
rious factors of the exhibit were 
grouped. There was a map showing 
22 different library centers and posters 
illustrating the work in fields of indus- 
try, science, romance, travel and the 


—Information—Recreation, va- 


home. By use of graphs, the growth 
of the library was shown from 1878 
to 1926. The increase of circulation 
was also shown by posters—from 93,- 
000v. in 1901 to more than a million 
in 1926. A poster on “Who uses the 
Public library” showed the number of 
card-holders. 

The various activities of the library 
were shown by posters and photo- 
graphs. Those relating to the branches 
were most interesting, showing 57 per 
cent of the entire circulation to be out- 
side the central library. 

The plans of the present building 
were given side by side with the 
greatly needed extension planned for 
the near future. The library has in- 
creased in stock over 300 per cent and 
in use over 400 per cent since 1901. 

Two pamphlets were available for 
distribution—one, History and Present 
Needs of the Providence public library, 
and the other, The Service of the 
Providence public library to the Com- 
munity. 

A number of book lists showed the 
scope of the library resources. These 
were on textiles, jewelry, plays and the 
theater, golf and going south. 


Central Atlantic 


Barbara I. Evans, N. Y. P. L., ’22-23, 
began work in January as assistant 
on the New York Times Index. 


Isabelle Forbes has been appointed 
librarian of Grove City College, 
Pennsylvania, to succeed the late Miss 
Hazel Hill. 


Charles B. Shaw, N. Y. S., ’19-20, 
for the past six years librarian at the 
North Carolina College for Women, 
has been appointed librarian at 
Swarthmore College, and goes there 
next September. 


Fannie C. Howe, Syracuse, ’16, as- 
sistant-librarian of the Public library, 


Troy, N. Y., since 1923, has been ap- 
pointed librarian to succeed the late 
Miss Mary L. Davis. 


A report of the Friends’ free library, 
Germantown, Pa., shows that the work 
of the library has about doubled in the 
last 13 years. Attention is called to 
the need for more room, equipment, 
and money to buy books. The income 
has remained nearly the same for 
years and the price of books has in- 


creased about 50 per cent. Salaries 
also need enlargement. 
Miss Marion Humble, Wisconsin, 


13, and for several years past, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Book- 
sellers’ Association, was married in De- 
cember to Mr Jon Brubaker of New 
York City. Miss Humble was for- 
merly with the Detroit public library 
and with the A. L. A. war service in 
New York City. She will continue her 
position as “Marion Humble” for the 
present. 


The report of Miss Claribel R. Bar- 
nett, librarian of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, interestingly discusses 
the work of the institution relating to 
circulation and the reference service. 
There were 1853 inter-library loans, 
together with photostat copies and 
typed copies making 2019 for the year. 
Close relation between the land-grant 
colleges and experiment stations and 
the library of the Agricultural depart- 
ment is sustained. The library hopes 
to have new and permanent quarters 
for the library in the new Agricultural 
building. 


Dr John Calvin French has been ap- 
pointed librarian of Johns-Hopkins 
University library, as successor to Dr 
M L Raney who has resigned to go to 
the University of Chicago. Dr French 
is one of the best known English pro- 
fessors in Johns Hopkins and his text- 
books in English composition are 
widely used thruout the United States. 
He has for years been the one to in- 
troduce the freshman class to the use 
of the library and assigns the library 
steadily as a theme. He is connected 
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with the important committees in the 
literary life of the institution. He will 
give up teaching entirely and give his 
full attention to the library. Dr 
French was spokesman for the Modern 
Language Association of America at 
the last copyright hearings before the 
Congressional committee. 


The annual report of the trustees of 
the New York Society library for 1926 
is interesting since it, in a way, traces 
the idea of the library thru its 172 
years of service. It is called unique in 
the Empire State as to age, contents, 
administration and patronage. It was 
organized a century before any public 
library was in successful operation in 
America and nearly a century and a 
quarter before the American Library 
Association was founded. It received 
a royal charter from George III of 
England in 1772. It was organized as 
a loan library for the members of the 
society which feature it still retains. 
In addition, free reference work is 
done for the public. Its colonial col- 
lections are consulted by scholars from 
all parts of the United States. It con- 
tains the library of John Winthrop, 
founder of Connecticut. An interest- 
ing and unique piece in the library is 
its first catalog printed about 1789. A 
notable feature is that a member tak- 
ing out a book was entitled to retain 
it for a period according to its size, and 
had to pay at a higher rate for its de- 
tention beyond the period prescribed. 


The report of the Public library, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., records 115,46lv. 
added to the stock, an increase of 49,- 
684v. over the previous year, at a cost 
of $196,852. This is the largest amount 
spent for books in one year since the 
library was founded in 1897. Circula- 
tion reached 5,950,000v. In this, 7227v. 
were lost “without trace.” There are 
31 branches, one for each 71,000 
people. 

The need for larger headquarters is 
called the greatest need of the library. 
The executive offices and every de- 
partment are cramped and the fact is 
noted that Brooklyn is the only city 
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in the United States working under 
such unfavorable conditions. 

There were five deaths in the staff, 
77 resignations, 97 appointments. 

Disbursements for the year—per- 
sonal service: librarians and clerical 
assistants, $392,437; substitutes and 
students, $48,835; Sunday and holiday 
workers, $4436; janitors and cleaners, 
$65,033; substitute janitors and clean- 
ers, $2673. For other than persona! 
service, $229,866 of which $63,740 was 
for books, $9345 for periodicals, $30,- 
001 for binding and $19,081 for rents 


Central 


Gladys V. Peterson has been ap- 
pointed county librarian of Eldora, 
Iowa. 


Dr M. L. Raney, for many years 
librarian of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity library, has accepted the position 
of director of the libraries of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Sarah D. Davis, N. Y. S., ’25-26, has 
joined the staff of the circulation de- 
partment, Public library, Toledo, Ohio, 
in charge of work with high-school 
teachers and pupils. 


The city council of Youngstown, 
Ohio, will issue bonds for $25,000 to 
initiate a building program for branch 
libraries. It is expected that three, 
and possibly four, building projects 
will be started within the next year. 


A new public library has been 
opened at Leroy, Illinois, with some 
2000v. The library is located in a 
community building and was made 
possible by a bequest to the com- 
munity by the late J. T. and E. J. 
Crumbaugh. Miss Clara Kline of Le- 
roy has been appointed librarian. 


Hortense F. Eggman, Illinois ’26, 
has been appointed librarian of the 
Public library, Taylorville, Illinois. 
She succeeds Miss Aline Emery who 
resigned after many years of service. 
Miss Eggman was formerly connected 
with the St. Louis public library and 
served in the library of the University 
of Illinois during her course. 

















Adolph L. Fruechtenicht, for 27 
years a general assistant in the Public 
library, Elgin, Illinois, died January. 16 
after a few days’ illness. Mr Freuch- 
tenicht was highly regarded in the 
community for his courteous, faithful 
services in the library and his high 
manly character. The library was 
closed, as a mark of respect, the whole 
day of his funeral. 


Mildred H. Pike has been elected li- 
brarian at Sioux City to succeed Mr 
C. W. Sumner who resigned to go to 
Youngstown, Ohio. Miss Pike has 
been a member of the Sioux City staff 
since 1919. ° She is a graduate of St. 
Mary’s Hall, Faribault, Minnesota; 
and of Knox College, Galesburg, IlIli- 
nois, and received library training at 
Riverside, California, under the direc- 
tionship of Mr Daniels. 


The biennial report of the Michigan 
state library records: books added 
since the last report, 29,110, of which 
15,596 were documents and law books; 
pictures added, 2159; state documents 
received for distribution, 36,470; visits 
made by the state librarian and mem- 
bers of the extension division, 200; li- 
brary organization projects carried 
thru by the extension division, 42; ex- 
hibits made at state and county fairs, 
7; regional library meetings attended, 
26; lists made for schools, librariés, 
State institutions, etc., 75; circulation 
of pictures, 10,629. The general li- 
brary circulation in 1923-24 was 73,- 
542v.; in 1925-26, 96,131v. 


South 
Delia B. P. Johnston, N. Y. P. L., 
18-19, was married to Dr M. Hines 
Roberts, January 8, 1927. Dr and Mrs 
Roberts will make their home at 121 
Eighth St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


The annual report of the Lawson 
McGhee library, Knoxville, Tennessee, 
gives the following: Population 
served, 95,465; number of library 
agencies, 36; book stock, 54,315; circu- 
lation, 341,491v; number of borrowers, 
20,173, 20 per cent of the population; 
expenditures, $42,156—salaries, $29,- 
141; books, $7,470; binding, $2,877. 
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Among the reports on conditions 
given at the last meeting of the South- 
west library association are the follow- 
ing: 

New Mexico has secured a library law 
but so far has no library commission. The 
law is a modified plan of the Texas and 
California laws. The first experiment is 
being made in Santa Fe. A small library 
has been placed in every school in the 
county also. In Albuquerque, the Univer- 
sity, Earaty is conducting a package library 
work, 


Texas has seven county libraries, another 
soon to be established; a _ state library 
commission with 35 traveling libraries with 
$1000 a year available for purchase of books 
for the blind, Loan library bureau and 
package libraries in operation; Tyrrell pub- 
lic library in Beaumont established by a 
gift of Captain Tyrrell with the provision 
that the city should levy an annual library 
tax equivalent to $1 per capita. This is 
the first city in Texas to comply with A. L. 
A. recommendation. 


Louisiana —Report of especial interest as 
demonstration work is being conducted by 
the A. L. A. The State commission has 
organized one parish with library workers 
and a collection of books. Other parishes 
will be organized. Trained workers are 
needed to carry on the work; with this in 
mind, summer courses in library science are 
being planned under the auspices of the 
State university. 


Oklahoma—Rural community service has 
been prompted by 1182 traveling libraries 
sent out last year. This year all suitable 
books were sent and there were 1500 re- 
quests for books on file. The state is fifth 
in library extension service. The work is 
being enlarged and developed to prepare 
the way to a state-wide county library sys- 
tem. 

There are more club supported free li- 
braries within the state than there were both 
free and public libraries in 1907, the year of 
the organization of the Oklahoma librar 
association. Books for the blind and ref- 
erence service also a feature of the com- 
mission service. 

The library at the State university, also 
at the Girls industrial home have both been 
reorganized. 

The certification bill of 1925 is doing 
much to establish standards and ideals for 
the profession. 


Pacific Coast 


Mrs Jane K Vanderpool, Western 
Reserve library school, has been ap- 
pointed librarian, U. S. Veterans’ hos- 
pital, Walla Walla, Washington, suc- 
ceeding Edith Hague who has been 
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transferred to the position of librarian, 
Veterans’ hospital, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington. 

The annual report of the University 
of California records 27,000v., added 
for the year, making the collection 
638,993v. There was a decrease of 
200v. lost from the general library and 
a decrease of 53v. lost in the depart- 
mental library. 

The experiment of requiring reserve 
book readers to remain in the reserve 
book room while using the books 
proved both more satisfactory to the 
users and less expensive to administer 
than the old. In this way, the num- 
ber of recorded transactions dropped 
from 629,000 to 119,000. It was neces- 
sary to set aside larger quarters for 
the use of the reserve books and the 
plans are now much more satisfactory. 

A recreational reading room for stu- 
dents will be opened within the next 
year. The distinction between the 
use of the library by the graduates and 
other residents of California has been 
abolished. 

The needs of the library as set forth 
are: Enlarged book fund, a messen- 
ger service for prompt delivery of 
books on the campus, and an assistant 
at, or near, the catalog to help readers. 

The severance of the connection of 
Mr Sidney B. Mitchell, who has been 
with the library since 1911, is noted 
with appropriate commendation of his 
work; also the loss of Miss Pauline 
Gunthorp, connected with library since 
1907. 

The appropriations for the year 
were: Salaries and assistance, $125,- 
400; books, $42,749; binding, $15,000; 
expense and equipment, $10,000. 

Canada 

The forty-eighth annual report of 
the Fraser Institute (Public library), 
Montreal, records 106,239v. on the 
shelves. The library receives 105 
periodicals and of these 21 are “bound 
and added to the library. The others 
are disposed of.” 





Any business whose prosperity de- 
pends upon damage to any other busi- 
ness is a menace to the general welfare. 
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Wanted—Public library, Savannah, 
Ga., general assistant or assistant in 
juvenile department. State prepara- 
tion. Salary according to training and 
experience. Address Ola M. Wyeth, 
librarian. 





Wanted—Complete Vol. 24, Public 
Libraries, 1919, also index to Vol. 24; 
complete Vol. 25, 1920, also April and 
July numbers, 1919; also October and 
November, 1926, and January, 1927. 
Address Lipraries, 216 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago, III. ; 





Wanted—A children’s librarian and a 
reference librarian in a library in the 
Middle West. College education and 
training required. For particulars 
apply, Librarian, Public Library, Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 





Wanted—Librarian to take charge of 
public library in a city of 15,000, a sub- 
urb of Chicago. Must be experienced, 
a college graduate, and a, library school 
graduate. Apply to Mr J. B. Garnett, 
Highland Park, III. 





Wanted—A letter from George Big- 
nell, G. D., Denver, Colorado, contains 
a request for information as to where 
he can get a book written by Lester C. 
Hubbard in 1892. He is very anxious 
to obtain a copy. Mr Hubbard pub- 
lished the Farmer’s Voice in the nine- 
ties, and this book which Mr Bignell 
wishes, Governmental Banking, was 
advertised in an edition of that paper 
in December, 1892. 





Applications—For certification as 
county district librarian will be re- 
ceived on or before March 1, by the 
Ohio State Board of Library Exami- 
ners, at the office of Herbert S. Hirsh- 
berg, Secretary, State: Library, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Certification of applicants is being 
made at this time for the purpose of 
preparing an eligible list for the posi- 
tion of county district librarian, 
Greene County, Ohio. For informa- 
tion address Mrs S. O. Hale, 128 W. 
Market St., Xenia, Ohio. 





